ale Moagonet 
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How to Make 
A Million Dollar Sale 


An interview with the 
sales chiefs at Budd 


See page 54 
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You can’t lose 


in a one-horse race 


Forgive us for blowing our own horn.. 
but here are the facts... 


Better than 4 out of 5 Newsweek readers 
are leaders in business, industry, and the 
professions . . . by far the greatest concen- 
tration of any general magazine .. . at the 
lowest cost per thousand. 


Even more important, 55.8% of 
Newsweek families have annual incomes 
over 5 thousand dollars... 29.7% between 
3 and 5 thousand. 


Newsweek selects this top-flight audi- 
ence with an editorial technique un- 
matched, unattempted, in the publishing 
world. A technique that goes far beyond 
mere reporting of the news. 


For, among other features, it gives you 
the signed opinions of such unbiased ex- 
pert analysts as Raymond Moley on poli- 


tics, Ernest K. Lindley on national affairs, 
Joseph B. Phillips on foreign affairs, Henry 
Hazlitt on business and finance, General 
Carl A. Spaatz on the military scene. Ex- 
perts who, week after week, give the back- 
ground, the present, the all-important future 
developments, of the vital news of the day. 


Yes, for the alert advertiser, in all truth 
it's a one-horse race where Newsweek is 
concerned. 
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THE MAGAZINE 
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noms 7 A CENER & MARX 
HART GCHAFFNER & MA 


ANY CONNECTION? 


sit 


MAYBE THERE'S SOME connection betweeen the fact 
that readership studies show these ads tops in 

the industry...and independent clothing prefer— 
ence surveys show Hart Schaffner & Marx the fa-— 

vorite name with men and women. A client of BBDO 
Chicago since 1931,Hart Schaffner &Marx everlast— 
ingly pounds away on the theme of quality, style 
and value——claims backed up by the merchandise. 
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FIRST-CLASS 


WHO'D TAKE THESE for dealer mailings? They're 
typical of a twelve—piece series sent to 9,000 
Jewelers by J. R. Wood & Sons, Inc. As carefully 
done as any consumer advertising, they were 
Chosen for a "best of industry" award by the 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. More im- 
portant, they helped open many new franchises 
for Art-—Carved diamond and wedding rings. 
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Advertising 
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LET'S PRETEND 


HUNDREDS OF YOUNGSTERS take a wide-eyed trip to 
fairyland each week as special studio guests of 
Cream of Wheat's "Let's Pretend"(Saturdays,CBS). 
Every one of them takes part in the show because 
audience participation is written right into 
the commercials. Both classics and original 
stories are presented by radio's youngest group 
of players."Cinderella" is all-time favorite. 
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MAGIC WORD 


"HOMOGENIZED" IS the magic word that is boosting 
sales of Bond Bread. In this 24-sheet poster 
Campaign, "Homogenized" gets the emphasis it 
deserves—the word fairly leaps from the wrapper! 
Spotted in neighborhood centers, along main 
arteries of travel, and at downtown points in 
28 major markets, posters will reach not only 
consumers, but retailers and route men as well. 
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MILWAUKEE wmarkeropics 


‘THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL composite 
index of business conditions in Milwaukee 
county was 281.5 in September, compared to 
251.3 in September, 1947, and 265.4 in August, 
1948, This index includes retail sales, factory 
employment, pay rolls, bank debits and con- 
struction, with 1935-’39 averages as 100. 


Department store sales as reported by the Federal 
Reserve Banks show Milwaukee’s gain of 12% in the 
first nine months of 1948, compared to the same period 
in 1947, exceeds the gains in all other large cities 
(500,000 or more population). Milwaukee also leads 
in gains since 1939. 


Department of Commerce reports on sales of 
independent retail stores also show Milwaukee 
leading all big cities with a gain of 14% in the 
first nine months of 1948, compared to the 
same period in 1947. 


Factories in Milwaukee county employed 148,300 
production workers in September, compared to 150,200 
a year ago and 148,500 in August, 1948. Temporary 
lay-offs due to production model changes were pri- 
marily responsible for small declines, according to the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 


The pay roll for these factory production work- 
ers averaged $9,171,000 weekly, compared to 
$8,659,000 in September, 1947. Average week- 
ly earnings were $61.81, compared to $57.49 in 
the same month a year ago. This average of 
$61.81 was 14% more tnan the $54.06 average 
for all United States manufacturing in Septem- 
ber—again emphasizing the greater proportion 
of skilled workers and higher wage rates in 
Milwaukee’s metalworking industries. 
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Check transactions in Milwaukee banks (debits to in- 
dividual accounts) in September totaled $1,391 million, 
a gain of 10% over the total of September, 1947, and 
more than three times the average monthly volume in 
the years 1935-'39. 


Construction awards in Milwaukee county in 
September totaled $8,127,000. Total awards 
for the first nine months of 1948 were over 
$81,000,000, or more than four times the aver- 
age volume for the period in the years 1935-39. 


Sales Management magazine’s monthly index, “High 
Spot Cities,” estimated Milwaukee retail volume in 
November at 377.6, based on November, 1939, as 100. 
This compares with the United States index of 316.9 
and indicates Milwaukee percentage gains far greater 


than most large cities. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago reports 
as follows on its recent survey of Milwaukee 
business: (1) Total employment in the county 
increased 60% since 1939, compared with 43% 
for the nation as a whole; (2) a quarter billion 
dollars in new factories and equipment has 
been added since 1939; (3) factory production 
of about 1.9 billion dollars per year is 3.4 times 
the 1939 total, and (4) personal income in the 
county is currently at the annual rate of 1.8 
billion dollars, an increase of 217% over 1939, 


compared to 188% for the nation as a whole. 


In Milwaukee and suburbs, The Milwaukee Journal is 
read regularly in 95% of the 242,579 homes in the area. 
The Journal is “carrier-delivered” to five times as 


many of these homes as any other newspaper. 
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1948 Survey of Buying Power 
(Further Reproduction Not Licensed) 
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NEW YORK 


In the world’s top-community of Homes, no other 


evening newspaper covers more ground ... reaches 
more families .. . scores more decisively . . . than 
the New York Journal-American. With virtually 
twice the circulation of the second evening paper, 
your story strikes Home... 


700,000 times a day...in the 


NEW YORK 
Sta GF 


, \4 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED 8Y A HEARST NEWSPAPER 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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ink, 
BH&G children are 


among the best-cared- 
for and the best-fed in 
the country. And for an 
extra bonus of food 
sales, BH&G families 


entertain at home — 


often. 


__our best Bet is the fellow out front 


- the families who are looking for better things 
all the time that form your most responsive 
market. The trick is to find the families. 


Take a look at that screen in our picture. That’s 
what finds the families for you. It represents the 
selecting job, the screening job that Better Homes 


& Gardens does. 


Because it’s devoted 100° to service for better 


living, BH&G attracts only the folks whose big in- 


beller flomes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO,, ovER 3,000,000 
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terest is better living in a better home, and who have 
the money to buy the things that better living calls for. 


BH&G families take the idea of constant improve- 
ment for granted. The only question is — whose in- 
surance? HW hose car? Whose cake mix? Whose paint? 


Better be around when they’re making up their 
minds — our representative will be glad to tell you 
more about how editorial screening can gather in 


the sales for you. 
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... and cover the WHOLE 3.000000 


Major in 


Pittsburgt’s 
POST-GAZETTE 


Experienced space buyers always work with sales 
managers and distributors in setting up schedules that 
insure routing advertising with salesmen. For they 
know it means increased volume—increased billing— 
and increased earnings, too. But it’s so hard to do in 
some markets—and so doggone expensive in others. 

Yet it’s so easy and economical in Pittsburgh—with 
Pittsburgh's Post-Gazette! The Post-Gazette double- 
teams with your salesmen perfectly in selling the mil- 
lion central city people . . . then travels along singing 
the same selling song to the two million more who 
live in and around the neighboring 144 cities and 
towns of 1,000 to 75,000 population. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, INC. 
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FOR HEELS ONLY... 


. .. but not the kind of heels who bilk widows and 
orphans out of their little caches. These are heels you 
walk around on—not that the other, forementioned, kind 
shouldn’t be, too. 


Down in Atlanta where the peaches grow and 
‘“‘Hummon”’ reigns supreme, a novel yet sound merchan- 
dising operation was born in a factory. It’s called the 
‘’Three-Minute Heel Bar.” Instead of stepping up to this 
bar and naming your poison you ensconce yourself on a 
bar stool and say, “A pair of leather ones, please.”’ In just 
three minutes you can leave with gleaming new heels on 
your shoes. 


‘The bar was placed in two key Atlanta locations by the 
Auto-Soler Co. ‘The Factory Bar is in the Belle Isle 
Building; the other is located in the Atlanta ‘Terminal 
Station. Since these two were installed, and met with 
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CALLING ALL HEELS .. . to the bar. And steady as you go. This 


bar serves up brand-new shoe heels. Not a Martini in the house. 


such success, others have been planned for various sec- 
tions of the U. S. 


The whole idea is very simple—and ingenious. A 
modern, compact (only nine feet square) arrangement 
which resembles the small bar in any country club, has a 
semi-circular counter. with four chrome stools. ‘The big 
difference between Auto-Soler’s and the country-club- 
variety bar is that there’s a neat rubber-lined opening 
directly in front of each stool. By this expedient the bars 
are getting a lot of business from people who would 
normally be shy about disclosing the holes in their stock- 
ings. ‘vhe customer puts his pedals through the opening 
and a_neatly-uniformed lady attendant (especially 
trained by the manufacturer) removes his shoes from the 
inside. Painless, they assure us. 


Three minutes later you walk out, feeling taller and 
twice as neat (You can get the same effect from a bar 
that dispenses bottled delight but it doesn’t last as long.) 


Auto-Soler says that the amazing part of this service is 
the fact that after the job is done you can’t for the life 
of you see where—or exactly how—the heels were at- 
tached to your shoes. Secret is what the manufacturer 
calls, ‘Secret Nails.” The application, and the heart of 
the ‘Three-Minute Heel Bar, is the patented Auto-Soler, 
a machine which manufactures its own nails out of a coil 
of steel wire, then drives them at the rate of three each 
second. You can’t see where the nails were driven because 
they are counter-sunk in the rubber heel, allowing the 
rubber to close back over the nail opening. Instead of 
having a head, the nails are especially knurled so that the 
entire surface of the nail holds a death grip. 


Like nine out of 10 bars, the Three-Minute one has a 
mirror and shelves above the bar itself. But these are not 
used to display bottles; they are for stocks of new heels. 
‘The mirror makes it easy for the operator to see customers 
limping in, even when he’s working at the miniature 
factory. ‘This “factory,” incidentally, boasts trimmers, 
burnishers, dyes, brushes. And of course the ingenious 
Auto-Soler. 


William H. Wilkerson, president of Auto-Soler, gets 
into a fever pitch of enthusiasm when he talks about the 
success his bars have become. He envisions the day— 
soon, too—when you'll be seeing Auto-Soler bars in high 
trafic areas such as theater lobbies, super drug and gro- 
cery stores, transportation terminals, variety stores, office 
building lobbies, department and shoe stores and so far, 
far down Main Street. Nearly 80% of U. S. citizens— 
men, women and toddlers—says he, are clumping around 
in run-down heels because of the inconvenience of getting 
to a conventional shoe repair shop. He intends to remedy 
all that. And when he gets enough Three-Minute Heel 
Bars installed around the country, a run-down heel will 
be as socially de trop as dandruff on a tail coat. 


JINGLE BELLS, ETC. 


How are you fixed for playing Santa Claus this year? 


We mean financially-fixed. ... And we don’t mean to 
be nosey. Fact is we've been talking with the Toy Asso- 
ciation and they tell us that the little shavers have some 
big ideas about what goes under a tree this year. It’s 
going to cost Papa a sack of gold to make Junior happy 
this December 25th. 


‘Toy Association spokesmen tell us that Santa’s 1948 
toy pack is assured a record $300 million sack full—a 
20¢ increase over last year. They slipped in a bromide 
along with the bad—or good, depending on whose view 
you take—news. There is a 100% increase in low and 
medium price toy lines. Furthermore, the kids of today 
are glowing examples of Post-Atomic youth. No longer 
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“Shall we stay home and READ... 


How will Televisior 


@ Twenty-four hours, no more, no less 
... the total length of the clock-day is 
one fact we can’t change! 

Some of these hours we use for 
work. Some for eating. Some for sleep. 
Some for household chores. After 
these, dozens of other things compete 
for our leisure hours. 


So already many are saying, ““Tele- 
vision is wonderful . . . but where will 
we get the time to watch it, and still 
do other things?” 

Changed habits mean changed mar- 
kets. What will television do to the 
box-office take of the movies? Will 
fewer people listen to the radio? What 
about magazine readership? 


We have no pat answers to these 


A new “window on the world,”’ television 
will change our lives in spite of us. That 
the change is for the common good is 

a challenge both to those who produce 
programs, and to those who pay for them! 
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Or listen to the RADIO... 


questions. But there are some facts 
worth thinking of: (1) the total market 
is growing; there are almost 2,000,000 
marriages every year. (2) the nation is 
better educated, has more literates, 
wider interests. (3) there are more 
leisure hours, as the work-week gets 
steadily shorter! 


Twenty years ago the same kind of 
questions were asked about the effect 
of radio. Now as then, this company 
believes that the new medium will 
find its balance with the old. 


Television will be important as an 
added channel of communication. As 
for us, —we will continue to work with 
it intensively, while studying its even- 
tual place among all media. 


Or go to the MOVIES?” 


. affect people’s habits? 


In 1930, the first commercial tele- 
vision broadcast played to 48 sets! 
It was directed by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. It was signi- 
ficant mainly as the beginning, 18 
years ago, of a working study by 
this company of the techniques for 
making sales through sound-plus- 
sight, both “‘live’”’ and on film. 


Now television is big business. 
By early 1949, at least three out of 
five families will live within range 
of a television station! 


And today, JWT directs a wide 
variety of television programs for 
advertisers such as Ballantine, E]- 
gin Watch, Ford, Kraft Cheese, 
RCA Victor, Ward Baking. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Twenty-two other fully- 
staffed offices in strategic cities 
around the world. 


are they pleased with Mickey Mouse wrist watches. ‘They 
want—these 24 million youngsters born since 1940—toys 
that determine their aptitudes and abilities, if you please. 
The battle cry is no longer, ‘‘What did Santa Claus bring 
you?” but “Have you determined your I.Q. yet?” We 
think it’s rather sad. 


Toy Association says that it got its dope from extensive 
research undertaken by individual American toy manu- 
facturers who determined age interest by making surveys 
in schools, playgrounds and by ringing doorbells and 
asking if the child of the house was in. ‘They, the toy 
manufacturers, seem to think Santa is getting a bit long 
in the teeth and cobwebby on the brain, too. This year, 
to save him endless speculation, toys, the majority of toys, 
will come with descriptive information attached. ‘The 
labels will tell you what kind of child is suitable for the 
toy! 


And if the American toy manufacturers have in- 
creased their building know-how to the extent they think, 
there'll still be, in April, a few toys left over from the 
Christmas cache. Improved production methods applying 
wartime discoveries have resulted in many advances in 
durability and improved design. Toys this year can stand 
up under Gestapo treatment. 


Speaking for ‘oy Manufacturers of the U. S. A., its 
president, Kenneth P. Fallon says: “Although some price 
increases reflect higher costs of labor and materials, 
doubled production of low and medium price merchandise 
will make it possible for the average family to have a 
better choice of toys for a given amount (Ed’s. note: He 
didn’t say who gives the amount) of money than at any 


SPEEDS DELIVERY 
OF VITAL PARTS TO 


Rash. Botan. 


Says F. J. Mooney, Traffic Manager, Nash 
Motors, Body Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


“We use Capital Airfreight extensively for rush ship- 
ments of materials to our plants from suppliers in 
Detroit and various Eastern points. Many times this 
service has been the means of preventing a shutdown 
of our lines when production parts were badly 
needed,” says, Mr. Mooney. 


Production shutdowns are costly—but more and more 
manufacturers are finding out that this expense can 
be avoided with Capital Airfreight. Avoiding pro- 
duction shutdowns, opening new markets, turning 
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IMPORTANT CENTERS OF COMMERCE, 


time since the war.” He adds that steel and rubber toys 
will be in short supply. He urged, furthermore, that San- 
ta’s helpers better get on the ball early or Junior is going 
to be disappointed. Many other items are in short supply, 
too. 


And these are some of the most-wanted toys by the 
very-young set: helicopters, station wagons, taxis, elec- 
tronically controlled trains, pre-fabricated housing, tele- 
vision sets, juke boxes, and a chemistry set which offers 
a sample of uranium. Oh... all of these things are pre- 
ferred in miniature, if that’s any consolation. One set 
enables Junior to build a mechanical man that walks; 
there’s a chicken that lays an egg (artificial), a dog with 
a zipper stomach from which puppies emerge. This is de- 
signed for parents who get nervous at the thought of 
acquainting the progeny with the foibles of the birds and 
bees. 


There’s a doll that coos when patted and screams 
when spanked. Imagine that on New Year’s day! An- 
other one eats crackers and has washable hair. There’s a 
miniature soda fountain, a pop-up toaster and a waffle 
iron, 


‘This year the toy manufacturers put a lot of their in- 
genuity into the production of toys for the under-six-years 
crowd. From the moment little Rosebud grasps her first 
rattle there’s a toy for her—ahem, 1.Q. A new line of 
rattles introduces new grips and musical sounds for the 
babe’s fun—and education. 


Oh, to be a child again now that the toy manufacturers 
have discovered children! 


stocks over faster while reducing inventory—all these 
and more are good reasons why you should investi- 
gate Capital Airfreight. Interested? Just call your 
Capital Airfreight Representative or write: 


vital 


National Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 
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ACB’s “Paste-ups” give your sales- 
men all the facts in visual form on 
distributor-dealer advertising 


Paste-ups-for-Salesmen is another unique taining to all dealer advertising in that city. 
service of Advertising Checking Bureau— He can show your dealer exactly why the ad- 
which reads every advertisement published vertising is sufficient—or insufficient—and what 
in daily and Sunday newspapers. should be done to bring the sales up to par. 
In this service, your dealer’s advertisements This is but one of the ACB’s 12 Newspaper 


are clipped and pasted in direct comparison Research Services—each filling a _ specific 
with the advertisements of your competing need in the advertising and sales departments 


dealers in the same locality. Total ads and of any company whose dealers, or competi- 
linage figures are summarized and shown. A tors, advertise in daily newspapers. 
monthly report “by City” and “by Terri- Any of these services may be ordered on a 
tory” is part of the service. nation-wide or limited-area basis. All may 
Your salesman then has all the evidence per- be ordered continuously or periodically. 


SEND FOR FREE ACB CATALOG! 


Gives details of 12 research services— 
covers wide range of subjects—tells 
how to estimate cost—suggests many 


applications of information furnished A D V & ® T | 5 | N G 


—gives names of satisfied users. 


CHICAGO (5), 538 South Clark Street Cc H EC K ! N G B U R E A U 


— WEW YORK (16), 79 Madison Ave. + SAN FRANCISCO (5), 16 First St. 
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GILLETTE... MENNEN ... WINCHESTER... BROMO-SELTZER...RKO 
PHILIP MORRIS... JOHNSON & JOHNSON...CALVERT... 


AND OTHER KEY ADVERTISERS ARE USING... 
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di magazine paper starts life as pulp . . . before the 
mill finishes it. 


The picture-book publisher needs an enamel finish for his 
halftones; the news-weekly — where pictures supplement 
words — finds a machine finish adequate. For the pub- 
lisher whose product is practically all words, an uncoated 
finish is fine. 


The vital thing, you see, is not what the mill does to the 
paper .. . but what the publisher does with the paper. 


TAKE THE POPULAR FICTION GROUP 


Here are 25 monthly magazines — average age 18 years 
—all fiction, cover to cover. They cater to a first love for 
a good story —a liking for detective tales, adventure 
yarns — for romance, sports, mystery, westerns. Here, the 
time-proven attraction of specialized fiction has built up 
a following of 12,750,000 men and women .. . the fourth 
largest audience among all American magazines. 


FICTION IS A MIGHTY MAGNET 


Such is the power of a good story—common denominator 
for tired businessmen or factory worker, village farmer 


MONEY TO SPEND — The bulk 
(6,050,000 men and women) of The 
Popular Fiction Group audience is 
in the middle or C socio-economic 
class. In the upper level 500,000 are 
in the prosperous A class, and 
1,350,000 are upper middle B class. 


or local housewife. For there is no relationship whatso- 
ever between the kind of paper a magazine is printed on 
and the kind of people who read it . . . when it comes to 
selling merchandise. 


If you know who your customers are — and that’s good 
business today — study the facts on The Popular Fiction 
Group audience, and see if this market doesn’t parallel 
your own in sex, age, income, education, geographic and 
city-size breakdowns. 


SPECIAL MARKET REPORTS NOW READY 


Don’t let personal reading habits or bias close your eyes 
to this marketing opportunity. Send for the Stewart, 
Dougall National Audience Study, Starch Ratings or any 
of the special market reports for the drug, motion picture, 
candy, soft drink, cereal, flashlight battery or radio and 
television industries. You'll be surprised at how well your 
customers read the pulps. 


Incidentally, the use of pulp paper stock permits'us to 
deliver these customers at a thrifty $1.20 per page per M 
guaranteed.* See your Popular representative today or 
write us for the whole story. 


*2,500,000 A.B.C. 


HIGH SCHOOL OR BETTER — 61.1% of 
The Popular Fiction Group readers 
have had a high school education or 
better . . . as compared to 39.1% of 
the nation as a whole. 


HALF-WOMAN AUDIENCE — Yes, like 
the audience of most mass-circulation 
magazines, you can cut this 
12,750,000 Popular market in just 
about two equal parts — 53.7% male, 
46.3% female. 


These facts are taken from a 12,600 personal interview survey 
conducted by Stewart, Dougall & Associates. Like to see more? 


tho Rowan F ction Group 


. magazines of Adventure, Romance, Mystery, 
Sports, Railroading, Detective and Western tales. 


205 EAST 42 STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. © 333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. © 427 WEST FIFTH ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CALIF. 
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GAIR DRAMAT 2S 
registered 40 to 250% 


SALES INCREASE 


of 


MINIT PIE-MIX 


IN STORE TEST 
IN FIVE CITIES 


Me sie IR 


TWO GAIR COUNTER DISPLAYS were 


used where the 250% increase took place... one 


at the “check out” point and.the other installed close to the 
shelves stocked with competing mixes. The “check out” loca- 
tion sold out in four hours and then re-stocked ...the shelf 


location sold all but two packages the same day. 


WHAT GAIR ACCOMPLISHED with this outstanding achieve- 
ment for 7 MINIT PIE MIX is typical of the effective and 
efficient service the Robert Gair Organi- 
zation has been rendering for more than 


eighty years. 


Sheth Si GAIR COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK « TORONTO 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CARTONS 


14 SALES MANAGEMENT 


PHILLIP LYONS (left) 
Former divisional sales manager of the California 
Packing Corp., is appointed general sales manager 
of PictSweet Foods, Inc., a newly created position. 


ee 


a 


ARTHUR H. WITZLEBEN, JR. (right) 
Newly appointed vice-president and general sales 
manager of Trimz Co., Inc., a division of United 
Wallpaper, Inc.; formerly with Gimbel Bros., Inc. 


NOVEMBER 20, 


NEWS REEL 


J. J. THOMPSON (left) 

Former Eastern Division manager of the American 
Seating Co., has been appointed to the company's 
newly established position of field sales manager. 


R. ARNOLD JACKSON (right) 

The general sales manager of the Ward Baking Co. 
was elected vice-president at the last meeting, 
November 4, of the company's board of directors. 


SEIBERLING RUBBER CO.: 


J. L. Cochrun (right), vice-president in charge of sales and with 
Seiberling since its founding in 1921, becomes executive vice- 
president of the company. He is succeeded by L. M. Seiber- 
ling (left), former general sales manager. That post is now filled 
by Charles A. Reed (center) who was assistant to president. 


... In Philadelphia no magazine 


Here’s what we mean. To determine magazine audience ACTIVITY at thi 
POINT-OF-SALE, Fact Finders, Inc. recently sent interviewers to stop shop: 
pers in the home furnishings and home equipment departments of a lead 
ing Philadelphia department store. to find out: 


1. What magazines they read regularly 
2. What magazines most influence their purchases for the hom 


In comparison with the multi-million circulations of some magazine: 
House BEAUTIFUL’s 520,000 is admittedly small in size. But—in terms o 


EFFECTIVE circulation, no magazine—and we mean NO magazine—creale 
so much buying-action in home furnishings departments in retail store 


as House BEAUTIFUL. 


The Pay-Off's at the Point-of-Sale: Measured at the very spot you! 


customers are exchanging cash for your products: 


House BeauTirut’s Philadelphia circulation: 


only 1/5 of Home Magazine B—provep 2 times as effective per copy 
l 5 - * - 7 - 1-1, 9 . “ “ “ 
1/7 morethan “ D— “ 1-1/4 “* “3 “ - o 
only 1/6 of Women’s Service Magazine A—rrovep 3-1/6 times as effective per cop! 
l/ 12 os “ “ “ = o. 75 6 oe “ 4 “ « 
“ l 6 “ “ “ “ = ry 12-1 8 “ “ “ 73 “ 
L 7 6“ “ “ “ .. or 17-3 1 6 “ 6 “ “ 


only 1/14 of Weekly A—provep 71 times as effective per copy 
1/10 “ a ae ” 
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: produces more &@@ than House Beautiful 


What does it prove? For one thing. that the amount of circulation isn’t 
everything. 

It's the kind and quality of circulation that makes advertising pay. 
House BEAUTIFUL delivers that kind of quality circulation: home-conscious, 
above-average-income families at the peak of their purchasing power—in 
the age groups when buying habits are formed and firmly established. An 
active, interested quality market for home furnishings and related merchan- 
dise unequalled in the magazine field. 


S@ is what makes 


advertising Pay 


NOVEMBER 20, 


1948 


It’s the one sure test of a magazine's editorial and advertising influence. 
It's as vital a factor in getting people to buy your advertised products or 
services or ideas—as copy and art. It's a factor in profitable magazine selec- 
tion you cant afford to overlook. Ask a House BEAUTIFUL representative 
to tell you about this new measure of magazine effectiveness. It’s the result 
of personal interviews with 3,500 shoppers in 12 leading department stores 
from coast-to-coast, House BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE, 572 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, N. Y. 


House Beautiful Magazine 
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ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


EVERY STEP in the progress of every big construction project, 
from inception to completion, is planned with infinite care — 
engineered to the last detail—checked, re-checked, supervised 
and approved by construction experts. These experts (and we 
know them by a lot of titles) know what they are doing and 
how to do it. 


Individually and in conference, these men—dozens of them 
on great projects like Stuyvesant Town—deliberate and decide 
the fate of your product . . . decide which materials, equip- 
ment, and supplies they will use. You can’t get an order 
without their “O.K.” 


Also, the tacit approvals of many whom your salesmen never 
see, or see too seldom, are necessary for the sale of every 
piece of equipment, every material used. 


Serving these experts and specialists in all phases of engi- 
neering construction is ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD’s job. 
It’s the magazine that serves the full range of their working 
interests . . . that reaches the experts who specify and buy 
at every step of the project .. . from the laying of plans... 
through design . . . contract letting . . . ground breaking... 
construction .. . to final use. 

That’s why so many manufacturers of construction equipment 
and building materials use ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD as 
the pillar of their advertising campaigns to this prolific but 
complex market. (3273 advertising pages during first nine 
months of 1948... 2653 display pages...620 classified pages.) 
ENGINEERING News-REcorpD helps them get all the approvals 


they need —all at once. 


Yours for the asking: A data file folder giving much 
helpful information about the complicated buying 
structure of the heavy engineering construction market. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD 


(Averaged 41,743 net paid subscribers first 6 months, 1948) 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


The foundation book of the construction industry 
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GROWING 
PLASTICS INDUSTRY /- 
IS BOOM-TIME MARKET 
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The plastics industry more 
than doubled 
yeors. Now its production 
is getting another 50% 


in the war 


boost. That means increased 


WARTIME 


plant facilities in all phases 
of the industry and in- N 
S 


creasing opportunity for the 


sale not only of the spe- 1940 
cialized equipment of the 
industry, but of all the 


that 


equipment makes a 


factory tick. 


NEW PLANTS UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION 


Union Carbide is 
increasing productive 
capacity 50% this 
year, Dow Chemical is 


PREWAR 


expanding production 

and Monsanto is spending 17 million on sev- 
eral plastics plants. DuPont has just completed 
a huge plant in West Virginia—its largest single 
expansion the plastics field. 
Moreover, according to a leading financial jour- 


since entering 


nal, “the list of those known to be adding to 
capacity 
nese, Durez Plastics & Chemical Corp., B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Corp., Hercules Powder Co., 
Interlake Chemical Corp., Koppers Co., Glenn 
L. Martin Co., Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., and Tennessee East- 
man Corp." 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


We will be glad to send you complete informa- 
tion on the plastics market to help you evalu- 
ate your sales potential in it. Write now for the 
free data file, “The Plastics Industry, What it 
Buys and How to Sell It’. This 40-page folder 
contains facts, figures, charts, graphs and maps 
which outline in detail the market which exists 
for many types of capital and short life equip- 
ment and describes successful ways of culti- 
vating it. 


includes: American Cyanamid, Cela- 


Address your request to Research Division, Mod- 
ern Plastics, 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
. ¥, 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


/ 
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CPyb 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


‘The map shows me that there is 
still “urkey-in-Europe, but I won- 


der if there'll be any turkey-in- 
‘Thompson next Thursday at today’s 
prices ! 


o 

Speaking of prices, what this coun- 
try needs is a good, five-cent cigar . . 
for a nickel, that is, instead of a 
dime! 

e 

‘Tessie O’ Paque says she spent three 
hours at the Bronx Zoo, but failed 
to find a grease-monkey. 

o 

Many fields are overcrowded . . 

including potter’s. 
” 

My apologies to Drug Topics tor 
letting it appear here as “Drug 
Tropics.” 

e 


Here’s good advice from Kasco In- 
formant tor all of us who sell: “Let 
the other fellow talk occasionally; 
you can’t learn much by listening to 
yourself all the time.” 


a 
From the same source, | get a 
quickie I like. A deaf woman en- 


tered a church with an ear-trumpet. 
Soon after she was seated, an usher 
tiptoed over and whispered: “One 
toot and out you go!” 


* 
Hope you read: “What's Your 
Color?” in the September The A mer- 


ican Magazine, by Faber Birren, 
noted color-engineer and consultant. 
Pick your favorite color, he said, and 
he'll read you like a book. The maga- 
zine made a promotion-packet of 10 
colors, and mailed it to the adver- 
tising fraternity. I picked orange and 
read: “Warm and sociable, you are 
at ease among saints, and not smug 
among sinners.” Fine, so far. Then 
this line pulled me up short: “You 
should stay home and improve your 
mind.” 


The more I see of those big, lap. 
wide Milapaco Banquet Napkins, the 
less prejudice I feel toward paper 
napkins in general. 

a 

Our friend Tessie just discovered 
the word, and couldn’t wait to work 
it into a slogan for a practicing wolf: 
“Lecher Self Go!” 


I wish Carrier would add _ these 
four simple words to the air-condi- 
tioning logo: “Air You Can Breathe.” 

e 


HEADLINE PARADE 


This is our way of presenting 
the case.—A case of Gilbey’s Spey- 
Royal Scotch. 

A million 
Mead Papers. 

Everybody _ talks 
“whether.”—Arthur 
& Co. 


front-row seats. — 


about the 
Wiesenberger 


“It spoils you for anything less 
perfect."—G-E FM Radio. 


Can _ typewriter-ribbons 
headlines ?—Carter’s Ink Co. 


Alchemy in Alabama.—Reynolds 


make 


Aluminum. 

The hungriest worms in _ the 
world.—Koppers Pressure-Treated 
Wood. 


Does Stalin Want War ?—Henry 
Haslitt in “Newsweek.” 


Better cocktails with less work. 


—Heublein’s. 


The neatest strip-act in history. 
—Goodyear. 


Capsule Caricature: You could 
safely tell him anything that you 
could say on a coast-to-coast network. 

a 

Liquid Carbonic’s Barney Oos has 
otten wondered why some enterpris- 
ing mattress-company has not used 
this slogan: ““The best mattress you 
can buy for love . . . or money.” 

° 

\ tellow ergophobe, Don Herrold, 
advised us (in The Reader's Digest 
tor October) to “Do Nothing an 
Hour a Day.” There’s a prescription 
you can take without holding your 
nose, 

a 

Also in the October issue, I liked 
this one: Displaying her wedding- 
gifts, the bride came to one from the 
groom’s Army buddy. “I just adore 
these personalized gifts,” she said. 
“We received towels and washcloths 
with HIS and HERS on them, but,” 
she blushed, “this is even more per- 
sonal.’ And she fingered an olive- 
drab blanket with the letters US 
stamped in the middle. 

e 

Martin Olsen relays this one: “A 
Lake Forest home-owner, wearing his 
oldest clothes, was mowing his lawn 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF 


9:15 A.M. ue studies sales 
figures. Observes they're falling 
faster than the hair of a middle- 
aged ad man. Receives call from 
president: "How come?" 


2:30 Gets hot idea en how to 
hypo advertising. Sells new plan 
to enthusiastic prexy. Wonders if 
prexy's enjoyment of Carstairs 
helped change attitude. 
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1 Drops in at dealer for several bottles of 


9:45 Tells prexy advertising 
is terrific. Says trouble lies 
with anaemic sales force. Infers 
no salesman is hired unless he 
suffers from combat fatigue. 


Thinks if it succeeds, maybe he'll 
be upped to V.P. Calculates in- 
creased taxes involved. Decides 
he needs a drink, 


Carstairs. Observes price is so attractive he 


can afford to give a case to ali his friends this 
(Hint: Idea in that for you, too?) 


Christmas. 


NOVEMBER 20, 1948 


12:30 Takes prexy to lunch. 
Specifies cocktails must be made 
with delicious Carstairs White 
Seal whiskey. Drinks are so fine, 
boss notes he's a man who cares. 


6:15 orders Carstairs at smart 
bar. Envies Carstairs' ad manager. 


Reason: Flavor is so rich yet 
light, so mild yet hearty, his 


sales are always up. Lucky dog! 


The, Man who Cares Says: 


CARSTAIRS 
White Seal 


Blended with Care...for Men who Care 


Carstairs Bros. Distilling Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BLENDED WHISKEY, 86,8 Proof, 72% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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Map shows actual comparative 
ratings between U. S. farmers 
in value of dairy products sold. 


Key: U.S. average equals 100 


Northern States average = 169 
Wisconsin Ag farmers’ average= 504 


Win Wisconsin with Wisconsin AG 


22 


Wisconsin out-produces any other state in dairy products and dairy 
income per farm. Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer reaches more 
of the most prosperous farmers in this top ranking dairy state than 
any other paper—it has no equal. 

Here’s a set-up that makes your selling job easy. Simply concen- 
trate your advertising in the paper that does the job completely. 
Wisconsin Agriculturist delivers to you the customers you want— 
9 out of every 10 of the best farm families in the state. It gives you, 
in a single medium, everything you need to do a better statewide 
selling job. 

It’s published exclusively for Wisconsin farmers, talks their 
language, knows their business—and helps them in their business. 


Win this richest of all dairy markets—get full information now. 


—) Special information to help you sell Wisconsin is 
published in this 24-page booklet titled ‘‘The Census 
Bureau Counts Cows’’. Write for free copy on cou- 
pon below. 


WISCONSIN 


AGRICULTURIST and FARMER 


Racine, Wisconsin * Dante M. Pierce, Publisher 


WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST and FARMER, Racine, Wisconsin 


Please send me your new booklet giving a Census Bureau picture of Wisconsin's top farm market. 


Nome 


Address 


City 


SM-1.-20-48 
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last Summer when a woman in a fine 
car stopped and asked: ‘What do you 
get for mowing lawns?’ The home- 
owner replied: “Che lady who lives 
here lets me live with her.’ The dame 
in the car, without comment, shifted 
into gear, and was off in a cloud of 


huff.” 


Speaking of October, that was the 
biggest month’s advertising ever car- 
ried by Country Gentleman, Look 
and Good Housekeeping. There must 
have been others. 


Shuron Optical Company, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Dear Harry: 

Business Week is at it again, I’m glad 
to report. It tells about a couple of 
characters named Sutherland and Becker 
out in Burlingame, Kansas, who have 
doped-out a preparation which dissolves 
the bugs which get squashed on wind- 
shields, and are so hard to remove. 

According to Business Week, “This 
product is nearly completed, but Suther- 
land-Becker probably won't put it on the 
market for several months—until they get 
the bugs out of it.” 


Cordially, 
Don (Southgate) 


‘The same correspondent sends an 
item he clipped from Downbeat: 
“After working her way up the musi- 
cal ladder by singing and doing a 
single in  niteries, Betty George, 
achieving her dream with a part in 
Heaven on Earth, missed the golden 
opportunity at the Boston opening. 
The night before the preem, Betty 
broke her toe, winding up with only 
her foot in the cast.” Downbeat 
headed the item: “Toe Bad.” 


Add mattresses, from Emmet Salis- 
bury, s.m. of The Salisbury Co., 
Minneapolis, a mattress-company. He 
says that, if Elliott Springs can say 
in his Springs Mill pages that he is 
“prepared to make anything shown in 
this picture” (which includes a babe), 
then he, Emmett, is ready to sponsor 
an old favorite: “No woman ever 
went wrong on a Salisbury.” 


PLEAS ! 
(With apologies to Joyce Kilmer, who 
was never an Account-Exec.) 


I wish that I just once could see 
The day a client says to me: 
“On art and copy and the rest, 
Don’t bother me; your judgment’s best. 
Just send the final proof to me.” 
That is a day Id like to see! 
—Alice B. Day, Cecil & Presbrey. 
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The Executive’s 


PHONE COMPANION 


pas 


NO. 637 
('/3 actual size) 


Telephone Index and Memo Pad 
encased in beautifully finished genuine leather . . . 
a welcome adjunct to every executive’s desk. 


The perfect gift to keep you well-remembered by your customers and good 
prospects. 


25 cost only $3.65 each complete with your ad stamped in genuine gold 


on the inside cover . . . wrapped in tissue and packed in a two piece box. 


Write for special prices on larger quantities . . . for a sample 
send $4.00 which will be refunded on orders for 50 or more. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


TWO PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 16 


Factory ¢ Easthampton, Massachusetts 
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Mennen 


Woodbury 


Face Cream 55 ¢g | 


Sales of 8 products were measured for one week with plain display cards like this. 


Drug Sales Jumped 68% 


reports A, J. NieBaveR, Manager of Rennebohm Drug Company, Inc. 


12 Rennebohm Drug Stores in Madison, Wisconsin, decided to find out 
for themselves how good the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal really is. ' 
So they got together and agreed on a test.* 


8 nationally advertised products were selected: Ipana Tooth Paste, Jergens 
Lotion, Listerine Antiseptic, Lustre-Creme Shampoo, Mennen Baby Oil, 
Modess, Tek Tooth Brush, Woodbury Beauty Cream. 


Sales of these products were measured during week-long periods 
(a) with plain display cards 


(b) with the Good Housekeeping Seal added to the cards 


Result: cumulative sales of all 8 products jumped 68% when this Seal was 
added to the display card. 


POSITIVE PROOF THAT THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SEAL SELLS GOODS 


Tests in department stores and food stores show the same kind of results 


cent O84 Miunp o 
"Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
© top “ 


Women know—vwe give this Seal to no one. The product that has it, earns it. 
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” Guaranteed bys 
Good Housekeeping 


Baby o1 435 
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Face Cream 55 ¢ 
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When Seal was added to cards for a corresponding period, sales showed a gain of 68%. 


Ne Displayed This Seals € 


No other magazine can offer its advertisers such a powerful selling 


Good a 


\) 
Lor as Apvennised TERS 


advantage to make their advertisements pay off at the point of sale. 


' Facts about the Seal of special interest to advertisers 

More than 25 million women are influenced in their satisfied itself that products which bear the Seal are 
buying habits by the Good Housekeeping Guaranty good products; they know that GOOD HOUSEKEEP.- 
Seal. ING maintains kitchens and laboratories for that 


purpose. 

That is why they read the ads in GOOD HOUSE. 
KEEPING with greater confidence than the ads in 
any other national magazine. (Even surveys by com- 
Women know that GOOD HOUSEKEEPING has petitors prove it’s true!) 


It is more widely known than any other product 


endorsement. (We can show you the proof!) 


It is an important plus for your own good name. 
d io) 


*The entire test was conducted by Fact Finders, Inc., an independent research organization. All results are certified 
by them as correct. Copies of complete findings are available on request from GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING se gon 


The Homemakers’ Bureau of Standards - 959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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WHEN/IOWA FARMERS }; 
HAVE QUESTIONS... 


THIS IOWA STATE COLLEGE SURVEY UNCOVERS 
INFORMATION IMPORTANT TO YOUR SALES... 


When the farmer wants to k their source of information on the topics that were 
more about corn — or learn|new offparticular interest to them. 
methods in feeding his hqgs— THEY found the answers. Classified and tabulated 
where does he look for degend- —these farm answers provide the most detailed and 
able information? To the radio? faftual analysis ever presented on the subject. More 
...to the farm publicatipns? thpn a hundred charts and tables are shown, complete 
Does he use periodicals? with full information . . . for your use. 

. which one does he depend 


on most? YOU who sell to the farmer Trave D OUT WHERE THE FARMER LOOKS FOR 
wanted the answers to these questions for a long FARM IN FORMATION AND ADVICE. THAT'S 
; ! 

coeee Stare See een eee ee THE BEST PLACE FOR YOU TO MEET HIM... 


Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead is proud 


! 
to present to YOU the results of the first survey AND SELL HIM! 


of its type—a complete farm survey planned ag Get the inside track to the world’s richest farm market. 


executed to the last detail by the Statistical - Ne the results of this Iowa State College Statistical 
ratory of Iowa State College. Both me 


Mail the coupon today. Do it Now! 


WALLACES’ FARMER and IOWA HOMESTEAD 


ree! CLIP AND 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


F 


WALLACES’ FARMER | 
and IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Dante M. Pierce, Publisher . Des Moines, lowa 


Yes, I'd certainly like to find out more about the information 
sources of lowa farmers and their wives. Please send me a copy 
of your study “InFARMation Please”. 


Firm 
Individual 


Address 


Sb gem 


ttention... 
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PROPER EQUIPMENT 
IS HALF THE SALE 


HEAVY DUTY SAMPLE BAG 
Top Grain Cowhide in Black or Brown. Cowhide 
straps completely around form into handles at 
the top. Individual lock-stitching. Bottom heavily 
reinforced. Wide center pocket and a narrow 
pocket on each side. Adjustable lock. 


EXECUTIVE BAG 


Lock and frame. Brass Lock. Wide center 
pocket and narrow pocket on each side. Rein- 
forced corners. Heavy stitching. Brown or 
Black Top Grain Cowhide. 


BBD ncccee 36” x 12a” x S%”...... $15.50 
22DA ....18” x 13” x62” ...... 17.50 
BRIEF BAG 


Solid bottom. Reinforced corners. Lock and 
frame style. Brass Yale Lock. Wide center pocket 
and narrow pocket on each side. Black or 
Brown Top Grain Cowhide. 


BBO ln ccccccce 16” x 12” x 7”.....- $23.50 
ZACA  cccccece 18” x 13” x 8”...... 26.50 


Write for Luggage Catalogue 49A 


*Above net prices subject to 20% Federal Excise 
Tax 

[UXO LEATHERCRAFT 

CORPORATION 


29 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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Pricing Under Anti-Trust 
Laws Big Issue to Watch 


In all the speculation which has 
followed the ‘Truman-Democratic 
election, few comments have taken 
cognizance of the considerable back- 
log of anti-trust cases—violations of 
the Sherman Act and the Clayton 
Act—which had been filed by ‘Tom 
Clark’s Justice Department almost 
daily since early summer. 

A very definite trend and a very 
definite commitment is involved, es- 
pecially in the case of the bigger com- 
panies. ‘he Justice Department has 
“a mandate” to restrain “big busi- 
ness” or any kind of business from 
making price deals which might dis- 
criminate among the end consumers. 

‘The now-discredited commentators 
frequently suggested that the Justice 
Department was filing its multitudi- 
nous anti-trust suits in desperation, so 
that they would be hanging fire and 
the expected new business-loving Re- 
publican administration would either 
have to deal with them or be em- 
barrassed otherwise. Actually, all 
these cases reflect in general the Tru- 
man philosophy and_ policy—when 
you remember that he has always 
advocated a stronger Federal Trade 
Commission—and they were not 
capricious, or political. At any rate, 
they now have administrative and 
nominal Congressional backing. 

There has been a trend, even be- 
fore the election, for firms to settle 
on out-of-court basis on Clayton Act 
violation charges and agree to “be- 
have.” 

There are innumerable pending 
cases, in varying status. 

One of the most important is the 
Supreme Court agreement to hear the 
case of Standard Oil Company of 
California, charged with violation of 
the Sherman Act through an exclu- 
sive deal contract with gasoline sta- 
tion operators. (Notre: Federal 
‘Trade Commission has an investiga- 
tion under way on the question: Why 
should all filling stations in a given 
area invariably offer the same prices 
and change prices at the same time?) 


Definition of Competition 


In this particular case it may be 
possible that the Supreme Court may 
give another important interpretation 
to the meaning of che word “‘compe- 


tition” sales-wise. ‘The Court may 
even move ahead of FTC’s question- 
naire and report on gasoline station 
prices. Whichever moves first, mul- 
tiple, area, and community-wide out- 
let prices can be affected. 

Justice Department claimed that 
Standard Oil of California required 
independent filling station operators 
to buy only the petroleum products, 
tires, batteries, etc., sold or recom- 
mended by Standard. Standard ad- 
mitted using such contracts, but said 
that all other competing companies 
used the same type of contract as an 
outgrowth of intensive competition— 
still aggressive on the part of other 
firms. 

Up to the Supreme Court comes 
this question: Justice Department 
claimed, and the District Court up- 
held it, that the contracts gave Stand- 
ard Oil too great a control over a 
“substantial market.” 

Standard Oil had a rejoinder which 
must be answered by the Supreme 
Court: Are supply contracts illegal 
when they account for a major share 
of the sales potential, regardless of 
the existing competitive situation? 


What Can Sales 
Executives Expect? 


Sales executives will have much at 
stake on Capitol Hill and in the 
Government departments during the 
coming year as a result of the Demo- 
cratic control of the Government. 

Even the report of the Hoover 
commission on reorganization of the 
executive branch, to which many 
businessmen have been looking for- 
ward, is expected to be affected. The 
‘Truman administration is not ex- 
pected to view it as favorably as a 
Republican administration would 
have. From a business standpoint, re- 
organization of the Department of 
Commerce may be one of the most 
important moves to be thwarted. One 
preliminary “task force’ recommen- 
dation has been that the Department 
go into the field of business regula- 
tion—something it has heretofore 
stayed away from. This proposal in- 
volves transfer to Commerce of such 
agencies as Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, SEC, Tariff Commission, and 
possibly RFC. This has not yet been 
given final approval by Hoover. 

There appears strong likelihood 
that the Democratic-controlled Con- 
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Some people are richer than others. They earn more, spend more. A 


collection of these richer people makes a richer market. If your advertis- 


ing campaign high-spots these richer markets, then top-spot on your list 


must be Detroit with its 8 billion dollar manufacturing volume, its climb- 


ing retail sales, and its huge backlog of automobile orders. 


Through The Detroit News alone, with the largest weekday circula- 


tion in Michigan, you reach 63% of Detroit’s total income, 64% of the 


home owners, 65% of the auto owners. That’s why the combination of the 


Detroit Market and The Detroit News is your answer to increasing sales 


and lowering advertising costs. 


National Representatives Oan A Carroll, 110 £. 42nd St, New York 17—The John E. Lutz Co., Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 


en 


432,089—largest weekday circulation 
ever reached by any Michigan newspaper 


554,187 —highest Sunday circulation in 
Detroit News’ history 


A.B.C. figures for 6 months period ending March 31, 1948 
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Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ, WWJ-FM. WWI-TV 
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TOO BAD YOU WEREN'T WITH | 
US WHEN WE SPENT ALL THAT 
MONEY FOR OUR NEW HOME! 
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2. We did plenty of figuring 
when we planned that new home 
of ours ... 


3. And naturally we studied 
our HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS to 
help us decide on the things 
we would buy. 


4. HOME OWNERS' CATALOGS told 
us exactly what we wanted to 
know about home building prod- 
ucts and services we had 
noticed in ads an 
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5. And we were able to specify 
the building materials, equip- 
ment and furnishings that 
made our home just the way we 
wanted it. 


Reaches home planners at the mo- 
ment they become bona fide ready- 
to-buy prospects. HOW? That's just 
what we'd like to tell you! 


ta 


. Maybe we would have picked 
ied YOU have to sell ... if 
you had given us the facts 
about it in HOME OWNERS' 
CATALOGS! 


+ 


If you want to sell prospective 


Home Cunts 


it’s smart merchandising to 
merchandise your products through 


Home Cunes 
CATALOGS 


A Catalog Distribution Service of 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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gress will take no action to override 
court interpretations of the basing 
point and delivered pricing issues, or 
to curtail FTC authority. Sen, 
Homer Capehart (R., Ind.), now 
conducting hearings on the question, 
will lose his chairmanship of the Sen- 
ate Trade Policies Committee. He 
probably will be succeeded by Sen. 
Brien McMahon (D., Conn.) who 
is known to doubt the necessity for 
specific basing point legislation. Un- 
der the legislative act setting up the 
investigation, the Committee is re- 
quired to report March 1. Capehart 
may have to be contented with a 
strong minority report. 


O'Mahoney-Johnson Team 
Sen. Joseph D. O’Mahoney (D., 


Wyo.), formerly a minority member 
of the ‘Trade Policies Committee, will 
acquire a much stronger influence 
and is expected to steer it into the 
broader aspects of monopoly study 
which also was authorized. It may 
even take on the character of the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee studies which he headed a 
decade - 

Sen. Ed C. Johnson (D., Colo.), 
who has often teamed up with 
O’ Mahoney, will ascend to the chair- 
manship of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee and 
will be one of the key figures for 
business to watch for the next two 
years. Johnson has some very definite 
ideas about advertising and previously 
has sponsored bills to eliminate liquor 
advertising in interstate commerce. 

In the House, Rep. Wright Pat- 
man (D., Tex.) is expected to take 
over the Small Business Committee 
and may renew his fight for anti-chain 
store legislation. He will take over 
from Rep. Walter Ploeser (R., 
Mo.), who was defeated. 

While Rep. Joseph P. O'Hara 
(R., Minn.) was reelected, he prob- 
ably will not be able to muster sufh- 
cient support for his bill to strip 
FTC of its prosecution powers and 
throw FTC enforcement cases into 
the courts. However, he does plan to 
re-introduce the bill. 

Appropriations for some of the 
Government departments and agen- 
cies will continue to face tough going 
because Rep. Clarence Cannon (D., 
Mo.), who will be chairman of the 
House Appropriations Committee, is 
nearly as strong a hatchet man as his 
predecessor, Rep. John Taber of New 
York. 

Post Office Department is prepar- 
ing to ask for increases in postal rates, 
in addition to those which go into 
effect Jan. 1. Particularly affected 
would be direct mail advertising and 
second class matter. 
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We don’t mean hanging up 
mistletoe... (although that can 
be a very rewarding idea). 


We DO mean THIS: 


If you’re wondering what’s the best way 
to say “Merry Christmas!” to your busi- 
ness associates, customers, potential cus- 
tomers, and friends named Bill and Ed 
and Jim... 


.. Say it with a bottle or so of Four Roses! 


So many people give Four Roses for 
Christmas nowadays that it’s become sort 
of a holiday custom—and well it might be. 
For you could search high and low with- 
out finding a gift that’s half so welcome 
and sure to please —and one that offers 
such a simple solution of your gift prob- 
lems! 

Four Roses—so softly mellow and dis- 
tinctive in flavor—is a gift that not only 
reflects vour thoughtfulness but is also a 
compliment to the good taste of the man 
who gets it. 

Your favorite retailer will be glad to 
make special arrangements for gift pur- 
chases. 


FINE BLENDED WHISKEY —90.5 proof. 40% 
straight whiskies; 60% grain neutral spirits. 
Frankfort Distillers Corporation, New York. 
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The Idea 


that became a Christmas tradition 


We don’t mean a holly wreath We don’t even mean sending 
...(although it wouldn’t be Christ- Christmas cards .. . (although 
mas without one). that’s a good way to let friends 


know you wish them well). 


For the holiday season—in a special, attractive gift carton 


FOUR ROSES 


GIVE WHAT YOU'D LIKE TO GET—AMERICA’S FAVORITE GIFT WHISKEY 
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the Bakers 


Editorial Competence — Editor-in-Chief, Peter 
G. Pirrie (staff member 24 years), is an out- 
standing bakery engineer and specialist in shop 
operation, cost control and delivery. Mr. Pirrie 
heads a staff of 12 full-time editors, each a spe- 
cialist in his field of practical bakery operation. 


Experimental Bakery and Laboratory—This is 
the only editorial service of its kind in the bak- 
ery publishing business, and is maintained right 
in our office. A practical and unbiased source 
of information to bakers. Here, also, advertisers’ 
products are analyzed from the bakers’ view- 
point to reveal sales features. 


Engineering Service — Bakery engineers serve 
readers through their intimate and lifetime con- 
tacts with every phase of baking practice. Lead- 
ing manufacturers who sell to bakers consult 
with Bakers Weekly engineers in the develop- 
ment of equipment. 


Washington Bureau —Washington news con- 
tinues vital in the conduct of business. Bakers 
Weekly is the only bakery publication with its 
own Washington editorial staff. 


chandising aid for bakers is provided in the 
weekly Sales Forum. Actually hundreds of sales 
programs of advertisers are studied. Assistance 
— is given in developing sales plans and in secur- 
ing salesmen, brokers and distributors. 


Bakers Weekly Buyers’ Guide-Catalog —This 
hard-covered book contains complete and au- 
thentic information on where to buy any and 
all bakers’ requirements. Here advertisers pre- 
sent their wares in a reference book for pur- 
chasing. The book is in the hands of every 
worth-while baker. 
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Directory Service for Advertisers—“The Bak- 
ers Weekly Selected Directory of Bakeries” is 
leased without charge to display advertisers. 
The Directory is reprinted annually and lists 
bakeries doing $50,000 per year and upward. 
Hlere are the prime prospects and customers. 
with detailed data for each bakery. 


Editorial service such as this has helped earn for 
Bakers Weekly its acceptance by the bakers you can 
sell at a profit. 


45 West 45th Street, Mew York 19, H.¥. 
ay ‘vende, Chicage 1 
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ALSO PUBLISHERS OF BAKERS WEEKLY BUYERS’ GUIDE—CATALOG AND 


Market Service Department —Sales and mer- 


BAKERS WEEKLY Helps You Reach 
You Can Sell at a Profit... 


Bakers Weekly is interested, as you are, in reach- 
ing and influencing bakers able to buy your prod- 
uct. This takes a standard of editorial excellence 
provided by sound rates, plus the largest adver- 
tising revenue and the highest subscription rate 
of any magazine in the baking industry. 


That is why Bakers Weekly can deliver the 
highest degree of reader interest among the most 
concentrated audience of able-to-buy bakers 
which is all that interests you at any price. 


A Concentrated, Easy-to-Reach Market 

While the sales of bakery products reached three and 
three-quarter billion dollars in 1947, over 90% of this 
volume was done by less than 10,000 bakers (confirmed 
by government surveys). 


Selecting Bakers who are Able to Buy 
Bakers Weekly concentrates its circulation in this pros- 
perous, progressive group—the bakers to whom you can 
sell at a profit. 

Subscriptions are not solicited from bakers doing less 
than $20,000 per year. Bakers with smaller volume than 
this are not good prospects for either of us. 


Supplying Information that Bakers Need and Want 
Bakers Weekly editors are competent to serve the man- 
agement of America’s most modern plants on problems of 
production and distribution. Advertisers, who likewise 
supply information for the betterment of product or sales, 
receive an equally enthusiastic reception. 


Sell Able-to-Buy Bakers Through Bakers 

Weekly Advertising 

Bakers Weekly not only reaches the men you want to sell, 
but it’s the bakery magazine they most value. Your own 
survey among your baker-customers is a check you should 
make before selecting media in this market. We encour- 
age this, as well as analysis of editorial staffs, equipment 
and facilities, and comparative ABC statements. 
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Send for the Bakers Weekly 
Market Data File, including 
52-page brochure, ‘‘The 
Bcking Industry and How 
to Sell It.’’ 
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Spotlight on Freshness! 
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THE CRACKER BAKER j 
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GREYHOUND 
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“IL have to make all the little 
towns—sometimes two or 
three a day!” 


Well sir, Greyhound’s going 
your way. Its SuperCoaches 
serve all the big cities—stop at 
thousands of small towns and 
communities in between. 


“I'm Mrs. Salesman! With 
everything so high today, 
| want to save dollars.” 


Lady, you'll save real money on 
every Greyhound trip! Fares 
are lower than any other form 
of transportation—and you'll 
find real comfort in deeply- 
cushioned adjustable chairs. 
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It’s good traveling and good business to go Greyhound! 


Anyone who travels to sell will find that Greyhound’s specialty 
is getting to more places than any other travel system — and 
getting there more times daily! Especially is this true of thou- 
sands of smaller towns and communities not served by other 
transportation. Everyone knows Greyhound costs less per mile 
— much less than driving your own car. What’s more, you'll 


ride relaxed and rested, with no parking or traffic troubles. 


“Time’s money to me! I want 
lots of schedules—prompt 
arrivals.” 


Then Greyhound is for you! 
There are many departures 
daily, timed at most convenient 
hours—and they'll save you a 
lot of time. 


“I'm his son... and I like 
to get home from school, 
week-ends!” 


Greyhound serves literally thou- 
sands of schools and colleges in 
all the 48 States—often stopping 
right at campus gates. More 
fun, too, traveling Greyhound. 


What do YOU want most 


when you travel? - 
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Starting November 7th and running for thirty days in the New York 


Herald Tribune. General Dwight D. Eisenhower's own story “Crusade 


in Europe” is an excellent example of the editorial leadership which 


has given the New York Herald Tribune its own special niche 


in public influence— and in the records of advertising effectiveness. 
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IS MARKET RESEARCH THE BUNK? 


Sillier even than the election predictions of the pollsters, 
is the charge, repeated by many currently, that consumer 
market research must be a waste of time and money. 


The argument runs something like this: Methods of 
sampling and interviewing are pretty much the same in 
election polling and in conducting that type of market 
research study where an attempt is made to get opinions, 
preferences or buying intentions; therefore, since the 
pollsters were wrong in forecasting the actions of voters, 
market research organizations must be guilty of supplying 
nothing but costly and harmful misinformation to their 
clients. 


What’s wrong with that argument? In the first place, 
opinion research is only one small segment of what is 
known as market research. The election polls have little 
in common with surveys of what people have bought or 
are using currently, what. radio programs they heard, 
what they read in the current newspapers and magazines, 
what the grocer sold last month. In such surveys people 
aren't asked what they intend to do tomorrow ; the intent 
is only to find what they did yesterday or are doing today. 
Human emotions and prejudices are relatively non- 
existent. 


Secondly, the three leading pollsters—Gallup, Roper, 
Crdssley—who now are being dipped in the frying kettle 
—were not so terribly far off percentage-wise on the elec- 
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SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, N.Y 


An increase of 237% in per capita income helps to explain 
the voting on November 2. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending November 20, 1948 


tion. No sane user of market research expects to be able 
to count every voter for his product. In planning a sales 
campaign every executive allows for a considerable margin 
ot error. If his predictions are 90% accurate, he is an out- 
standing success. 


A MARKET EXPERT WHO WAS RIGHT 


Here at SALES MANAGEMENT, in estimating what hap- 
pened the preceding year to population, retail sales and in- 
come in the Survey of Buying Power, or in estimating 
the near future in High-Spot Cities or Future Sales 
Ratings, we of course aim at complete accuracy, but we 
know that if we average even 90% right we have per- 
formed a highly valuable and useful function. Our per- 
centage is well above that figure. 


Incidentally, a man very closely connected with SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S estimating of population, sales and in- 
come was one of the very few experts who was right on 
the ‘Truman victory. His name is Doctor Louis Paradiso, 
vice-president of Econometric Institute, Inc., and chief 
executive on the SM account. We employ them on an 
annual retainer basis to do basic estimating and processing 
of Survey and High Spot data. 


As early as Labor Day, Dr. Paradiso was not only 
predicting a Truman victory and Democratic control of 
both houses, but offering to put money on the line to 
back up his prediction. ‘wo days after the election The 
New York Times featured a front-page interview with 
him on what was wrong with election polls. It’s hearten- 
ing to your editor to know that a man who can be so 
right in his estimates is on our team—and your team. 


THE POLLSTERS WEREN'T SO WRONG 


Pardon me for digressing about SALES MANAGEMENT 
and Dr. Paradiso. As a member of the family I thought 
you'd be interested. 


The pollsters certainly didn’t call the turn, but their 
figures were not very far off when measured against what 
is needed for commercial market research. Dr. Gallup, 
for example, said Dewey would get 49.5% and Truman 
44.5%. The returns were roughly reversed, with Truman 
getting 50.0% and Dewey 45.6%. This would be suffi- 
ciently close to be exceedingly valuable in marketing 
work, for there you don’t—or at least you shouldn’t— 
make decisions based on a single finding. Such an opinion 
poll of consumer “intent to buy’ would be checked 
against other facts and opinions and interpreted in the 
light of the whole. 


Percival White, dean of commercial researchers, and 
president of the Market Research Company of America, 
said the other day: 


“When a poll shows Dewey with 49% and Truman 
with 45%, this is a single isolated finding and the per- 
centage differences are too small to be statistically reliable 
without a broader background of supporting facts or in- 
terpretations. 
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“If this were brand preference instead of candidate 
preference, we would consider most important the fact 
that the two out-distanced the field and little importance 
would be attached to the fact that Brand A was slightly 
ahead of Brand B. Marketing research would just start 
analysis from this point, for this would be but a segment 
in the total evaluation of the market, and only one of a 
series of correlated data applied to the solution of a mar- 
keting problem.” 


FACTS—AND INTERPRETATIONS 


The election predictions of most of the experts were 
off for two reasons: They came close but not close enough 
to getting the facts, and then they didn’t interpret the 
facts correctly. 


‘They and other experts are now re-surveying their 
surveys to find what was wrong, and I for one believe 
that their mistakes this time will have the final result of 
greatly improving the accuracy of both social and market 
research: 


Where they probably made their greatest mistake was 
in asking too simple a question. ‘This time more than 
during any other pre-election period, millions of people 
hadn’t made up their minds. They didn’t like “Truman 
very much. They didn’t like Dewey very much. Many 
went right down to the wire undecided. 


But when we are interviewed, most of us hate to admit 
that we don’t know something, or are undecided. So we 
make a positive answer. Unless the interviewer does some 
probing, he is likely to receive a meaningless answer. 


The next time anyone undertakes an election poll I 
think he will use what is called the “depth interview” 
technique which calls for a series of related questions 
about our interests and our beliefs, and out of it will come 
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Since 1941 retail sales volume has increased 123°; store 
inventories are up somewhat less—only 109%. 
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a needed measurement of the intensity ot our feeling 
toward a candidate. They didn’t do that this year. 


Once an intelligent and experienced commercial re- 
searcher has the right facts, he can interpret them far 
better than the man untrained in research. George Gallup 
demonstrated that on election night. 


Most so-called experts who make bad predictions can 
run off somewhere and hide until they think their public 
has forgotten or has forgiven, but this wasn’t possible for 
Gallup. Not only was he heard by millions of A.B.C. 
listeners on election night, but he was seen by those in the 
East who have television sets. The poor guy was really 
on the hot spot, flooded by Klieg lights, as he interpreted 
returns which he hadn’t predicted. 


But you can say this for him: He was the first—by 
about three hours—of all the A.B.C. experts to grasp the 
fact that ‘Truman would win. The others were hedging 
with “wait until the farm votes are in” and similar what- 
turned-out-to-be nonsense, but, as Frank Canniff in the 
New York Journal-American put it: “Dr. Gallup was 
crawling out on the limb all over again. I'm convinced 
that Dr. Gallup can really interpret figures—if he only 
gets the right ones.”’ 


Here we have illustrations of two differing types of 
market research. Prior to election, Gallup made an 
opinion type of survey. His figures were wrong and he 
made an incorrect interpretation of results. On election 
night he worked from facts about what people had 
“bought” that day. Even with a reasonably small sample 
(well before midnight) he could and did project those 
findings to mean that Truman would win the popular 
vote. ‘That’s what commercial market research can and 
does do—especially with the continuing type of survey— 
in interpreting the trends in the competitive battle of the 
brands. 


AN ART, NOT A SCIENCE 


Fortunately, for those in the profession of marketing, 
facts about the consuming habits and preferences of people 
are much easier to determine than their voting intentions. 
People do their buying out in the open, but they vote by 
machine behind a curtained booth or on a slip of paper 
which they need not sign. It’s a dig difference. 


Even with that handicap, the pollsters were able to 
estimate correctly the voting actions of the majority of 
people who voted. They were wrong on an occasional 
voter, and they didn’t come close enough estimating 
the number who would fail to cast ballots. 


Neither election polling nor commercial market  re- 
search can ever be exact sciences. Certain facts can be 
secured, certain deductions can be drawn from those facts, 
but decisions must be based upon general knowledge and 
experience. 


In the minds of many people, commercial market re- 
search has received a black eye, but black eyes aren’t very 
serious or lasting. ‘The natural color soon comes back, 
and so in my opinion will market research, for nothing 
in the election returns proves that market research is not 
a valuable aid to the businessman. It isn’t a self-propelling 
vehicle on which you can ride, but it is a useful crutch 
on which to lean. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Why Nine Out of Ten 


New Products Fail 


BY PETER HILTON 


President,* Peter Hilton, Inc. 


Basing his analysis on the findings of an independent sur- 


vey made among 200 manufacturers of packaged goods 


items, Mr. Hilton shows why so many get-rich dream- 


bubbles burst and leave their sponsors sadder and wiser. 


Every vear thousands of individuals 
wrap up their ideas and hopes in 
ready or borrowed cash and launch a 
new product which they devoutly be- 
lieve will establish them as a present- 
day King Gillette with the attendant 
fame and fortune. Corporations, large 
and small, also share this pipe dream 
which flourishes so well in a land 
famed for enterprise and opportunity. 
“After all,” they rationalize today, 
“there are Glass Wax and ‘Toni and 
dozens of other new products that 
have been proved successful, profit- 
able, and are the key to the bountiful 
life.” 

How true—and yet, how wrong. 

It is true that our present expan- 
sive economy has been predicated 
upon products that were new some- 
time during the past 75 years. ‘he 
entire automotive field which accounts 
for billions in our national economy 
is magnificent evidence of that. The 
same is true of aviation, communica- 
tions, utilities, transportation and the 
dozens of industries related to them. 
All, in the final analysis, have been 
created by the successful introduc- 
tion of new products. Studies have 
indicated that of our present-day 260- 
billion-dollar economy, probably 80% 
is attributable to enterprises involving 
new products since 1875. 

The nature of our country and our 
people is such that the future will see 
a vast number of new, marketable de- 
velopments for both consumer and in- 
dustrial use. That is good, healthy 
and reflects an imaginative, progres- 
sive Nation. The tragedy lies in the 
tact that so many of these new de- 
velopments have intrinsic merit and 
deserve to survive, but will not sur- 
vive simply because those responsible 
tor their creation are ill-equipped to 
market them successfully, lack the 
business judgment, sales experience 
or know-how required to put them 


over. 
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‘The enormity of this failing was 
brought to light in concrete terms 
early in 1948 when the writer was 
having a study made for his “New 
Product Guide Book,”** a book list- 
ing more than a hundred pitfalls con- 
fronting the manufacturer or individ- 


"You can't know too much about the 


consumer's reaction to your new prod- 
uct. Test your product."—Peter Hilton. 


ual bringing a new item onto the mar- 
ket. In that study we learned that 
better than 98° of all new products 
introduced in the two years following 
World War II had failed! That fig- 
ure appalled us; it was so dishearten- 
ing and incredible. 

Examination showed the _ figures 
were colored somewhat by the fact 
that they included many enterprises 
launched by energetic but inexperi- 
enced veterans. Even discounting that 
factor, however, the results were stag- 
gering. It seemed on the surface that 
anyone planning to foster a new prod- 
uct was playing with cards hopelessly 
stacked against him. 


Further, we recognized the fallacy 
ot pooling the experiences of amateurs 
and professionals. ‘The amateurs, to 
our way of thinking, were the handy- 
men, the corner chemists and people 
of that type who had built little busi- 
ness around products they had con- 


ceived and endeavored to market. 
The professionals were the Lever 
Brothers, the General Electrics—the 
large, well established, well known, 
well financed firms; firms that had 
all the consumer and trade acceptance 
necessary to launch a new product, all 
the product design and packaging 
facilities, all of the many things that 
are so very important in putting a 
new product on the market success- 
fully. 

Obviously, the incidence of failure 
in the first group would be higher 
than in the second—but how much 
higher ? 

We didn’t know and we didn’t 
choose to guess. So we did what one 
always does in the advertising busi- 
ness—we made a survey. It was 
different from most in that we gave 
the Ross Federal Research Corp. the 
broad assignment, indicated the 200 
largest manufacturers of packaged 
consumer items in a score of fields, 
footed the bill and asked only that 
our identity be kept dark—which it 
has been until this writing. 

The most significant thing this_ 
private survey brought out is the fact 
that fewer than 1 in 5 new products 
(19° to be precise) introduced by 
the country’s largest corporations are 
successful after they pass the prelim- 
inary laboratory and _ testing stage. 
This should give every individual or 
manufacturer who is toying with a 
new product reason to pause and re- 
evaluate his chances. At best, they are 
slim and it is well to recognize that 
fact. Those individuals who, aware 
of the amount of time, effort and 
financial risk it involves, nevertheless 
think highly enough of their new 
items to market them are not to be 
deterred by these gloomy prospects. 


*Mr. Hilton is the principal of a New 
York advertising agency that specializes 
in the intreduction of new products and 
services. 

**“New Product Guide Book” published 
by Peter Hilton, Inc., 10 East 52nd 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. $2.00. 
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WHAT'S BEHIND A TONI SUCCESS? Many a manufacturer, 
about to launch a new product, skips lightly over the grubby work 
of a well-thought-out marketing plan, ignores consumer pre-testing, 
and is off on his timing. But close attention to all marketing factors 
and adeptness at improvisation pays off for infants and giants. 


To them we say “go and God- 
speed,” but pray observe these few 
warnings: 


The greatest single cause of 
failure: lack of a well-thought- 
out marketing program. 

Specifically, this means the failure 
to decide correctly how the product 
should be sold, through which chan- 
nels, at what price, in what sizes and 
at what trade discounts. It is hard 
to believe that this primary step which 
must obviously constitute the alpha 
and omega of successful marketing is 
the one hurdle that throws most 
promising new products for a loss. 
Can it be that most of the new prod- 
ucts do not have the benefit of ex- 
perienced sales executive thinking? 
Or is it because the engineers and 
chemists who create the new product 
are the dominant factor and, without 
marketing background, presume to 
direct the marketing program? This 
situation is roughly comparable to a 
manufacturer of footballs sitting on 
the bench and directing the Notre 
Dame team in the handling of his 
product. 

Whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mains that most new items fall by 
the wayside because of the lack of a 
well-thought-out marketing _ plan. 
This, in itself, serves as an indict- 
ment of the sales executives adminis- 
tering such plans or a sad commentary 
upon the degree of responsibility im- 
posed upon them by their principals. 
To hire a skilled workman and have 
him bungle a job is one thing; to hire 
him and then tell him how to do it is 
unfair and presumptuous. 

With a new product, the beginner 
is well advised to seek out a person 
with broad marketing experience, 
particularly in the field concerned, 
allow him adequate time to investi- 
gate trade conditions, study the com- 
petitive situation, and formulate a 
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marketing program as complete and 
comprehensive as it is possible to 
achieve. Having that and having been 
satisfied with the soundness of his 
plans—giving his experience the bene- 
fit of the doubt in matters of opinion 
allow him to take the bit in his 
teeth with full responsibility for its 
execution and the resultant sales 
curve. No marketing man worth his 
salt would decline that kind of a 
proposition nor, I dare say, would he 
accept any other. 


Fail to Pre-test 


‘The second major reason why new 
products fail—lack of pre-testing 
of products with consumers— 
constitutes an affront to the sales ex- 
ecutive fraternity. Yet, there it is. It 
happens every day. Even when for- 
tunes and careers depend on the suc- 
cessful launching of the new product, 
those master-minding the project over- 
look or choose to disregard this ele- 
mentary factor. 

Shortly before preparing this ar- 
ticle, the writer was presented with a 
new kitchen item—a gadget—which 
its sponsor believed could be adver- 
tised successfully in women’s maga- 
zines and sold through department 
stores at a dollar. He had put 
several thousand dollars into its execu- 
tion at that point. We _ expressed 
doubt that any sizable group of wo- 
men would pay a dollar for the func- 
tion this item was designed to per- 
form. Asked if he had made any con- 
sumer checks on the product, the 
manufacturer looked at us in a way 
that suggested we were crazy to as- 
sume he would spend his good money 
in such monkeyshines. He just knew 
his product was good and well worth 
a dollar. We couldn’t see eye to eye 
on this and other matters and noth- 
ing came of our talk. 

Later, by sheerest accident, we 
learned that a product of similar con- 


struction, performing the identical 
function, had been introduced two 
years ago, achieved wide distribution 
through chain and independent va- 
riety stores and has since gone begging 
at a quarter—because housewives 
didn’t need it! A few inquiries would 
have disclosed this vital information 
to my friend but he couldn’t be 
bothered to take the time required. 

You can’t know too much about 
the consumer’s reaction to your new 
product. Very often in spending 
time with your consumer you will 
learn extra reasons for preferences, 
reasons that will help you in your sell- 
ing. But before launching a new item 
test it thoroughly with consumers. 
Don’t delude yourself with the no- 
tion that you just know what the con- 
sumer is looking for and “this is it.” 

It is to the everlasting credit—and 
profit—of a New England washing 
machine manufacturer that pre-war, 
he consumer-tested his product be- 
fore launching it nationally. ‘The 
product had come through the labora- 
tory tests with flying colors. ‘The 
company’s engineers responsible for its 
design hailed it as a masterpiece that 
had occupied them for seven years. 
The advertising agency had created a 
really terrific idea to dramatize the 
radically new principle the machine 
employed. The show was_ really 
ready for the road when someone sug- 
gested it might be a good idea to put 
a hundred machines on test with fami- 
lies in three nearby cities. 

That idea was voted with some re- 
luctance and everyone concerned 
twiddled his thumbs petulantly dur- 
ing the following three months, await- 
ing consumer reaction. And it was 
well they did because of a few things 
they learned from housewives—re- 
actions that caused the machine to be 
scrapped and a completely new prod- 
uct introduced some years later. 

The machine required an undue 
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amount of servicing. 

The mechanism proved inaccessible 
and service charges went through the 
roof. 

It required more 
other machines. 
tigue. 

The third reason advanced for the 
failure of new products introduced 
by the experienced manufacturers we 
talked with was this: the lack of 
adequate market testing. 

This is not to be confused with 
the first reason given although it 
bears strongly upon it. After the 
marketing program has been thought 
out, it has been proved unwise to 
put it into effect without first test- 
ing it on a limited basis. Such tests 
can be designed to bring to the sur- 
face a great many important factors 
about the new product. 

They may disclose that there are 
too many similar products on the mar- 
ket and that the cost of securing dis- 
tribution is prohibitive. 

They may reveal that the product 
has to be packaged in a different size 
and offered at a different price in 
order to be competitive. 

They may indicate that there is a 
market glut on that particular type 
ot product—one that might take 
several months to work off. 

Any number of unpredictable find- 
ings may result from a market test 
which will affect the introduction of 
the new product on a broad national 
or regional basis. 

One manufacturer of _ toiletries 
market-tests his products in three 
widely different cities on a continuing 
basis. He frankly experiments with 
new ways of selling and advertising 
his products; new consumer appeals, 
new packages, new dealer incentives, 
new advertising slants. When he 
strikes one that proves out in re- 
peted tests, he adopts it nationally. 
He is sound in investing the time, 
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money and effort required for this 
type of market research and he has 
proved it by building his business in 
volume and profits year after year. 

The three factors given above are 
the cardinal reasons why new prod- 
ucts fail. The secondary reasons are 
many and speak pretty much for 
themselves. In the order of their rela- 
tive importance as shown by our 
studies they are: 


Insufficient product research— 
the tendency to get the products on 
the market hastily in order to beat 
real or fancied competition, and work 
out the “bugs” later. 


Lack of pre-testing of pack- 
aging. This is a most important fac- 
tor in the case of impulse-purchase 
item—items that must sell by vir- 
tue of their eye appeal in super mar- 
kets, chain and variety stores. Yet I 
know of manufacturers who are prac- 
tically designing such packages them- 
selves in collaboration with printers. 
A pity considering that expert help is 
available at relatively little cost! 


Lack of timeliness: (Good gen- 
eralship in business is determined as 
much by when to introduce a new 
product as by how to introduce it. 
Most manufacturers can, in their own 
fields, with a little thought, recall 
case histories of products that were 
introduced either too early or too 
late. It is dificult for anyone to ad- 
vise you on good timing. Study of 
the market and a goodly measure of 
intuition are probably the best sources 
of inspiration. 


Management’s lack of knowl- 
edge of the field in which the 
new product falls is a constantly 
recurring reason for failure. The old 
adage “shoemaker stick to your last” 
is as true today as ever. If I were 
preparing to market a cosmetic item 


and I had the choice of two equally 
talented associates, one with and one 
without cosmetic experience, which 
would I choose? I'd choose the ex- 
perienced man—as you would. Sad 
to relate, it too often happens that a 
manufacturer entering a field dif- 
ferent from his main line of business 
draws people from his present or- 
ganization to administer the new 
operation. I know it’s done, and I 
know it’s a mistake because I’ve 
done it. 


Lack of thorough and complete 
introduction to the trade was given 
as a major reason for many failures. 
It is understandable how important 
this is when new manufacturers must 
drain every last dollar of value from 
consumer advertising and promotional 
effort. There is nothing that causes 
a manufacturer to look at his sales 
department with a jaundiced eye 
more than reports from consumers 
that they tried to buy his product 
“but couldn’t find it in the stores 
and the dealers never heard of it” 


Lack of adequate financing 
was low on the list but it must be 
borne in mind that this study was 
made among the 200 largest manufac- 
turers. Another fact is also significant 
in this connection: 70% of the firms 
reported that the introduction of new 
products had cost them more than 
they had anticipated in their original 
plans. 


One final admonition—the only 
thing that is certain in introducing a 
new product is this: Your plan as it 
is originally conceived will not work 
out quite the way you intend it. This 
points up the need for resourceful- 
ness and ability at improvisation — 
two assets which no manufacturer 
carries on his balance sheet but which 
can contribute mightily to the suc- 
cess of his new endeavor. 
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SELF-SERVICE FORBIDDEN: Machetes made by the Collins "“SHOWBOX": This descriptive name identifies counter dis- 
Co., Collins, Conn., are locked up to prevent prospects from play for revolving bristle toothbrushes made by Bennart 
trying blades on counters. Collins machetes are sold widely Brush Corp., Chicago. Box is Celanese acetate, The Plastics 
in Latin America, The shield at right protects unwary shoppers. Division, Central States Paper & Bag Co. is producer. 


OUTDOOR GOES INDOOR: Impact of the 24-sheet outdoor poster is brought inside 


by Pabst Sales Co. in this miniature board for counter display. 
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Posters, duplicating 


those outdoors, are changed monthly. Kay, Inc. produced frame. Twenty thousand are out. 
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JNAMOND ARROW: That's the trade 
nark of Sun Oil Co. Du Pont's Lucite is 
jsed in this experimental sign. Diamond 

yellow, arrow red. Both glow without 
jisible light by means of cathode tubes. 


What's New in Permanent 
Point-of-Sale Displays ? 


“BUTTONS” That's Dan River Mills' doll, a three-dimensional display 
made of wood (even the hair) by Syracuse Ornament Co., in N. Y. C. 


ON-THE-SPOT IDENTIFICATION: The Poll Parrot displays links Interna- 
tional Shoe Company's widely advertised trade mark with dealers, Display 
is produced by Cincinnati Advertising Products Co. Dealers buy at half cost. 
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Pacific Mills Nurses a Stepchild 
Product to Volume and Profits 


Part | of an Article in Two Parts* 


BY ARTHUR C. WEICK 


Assistant Manager, Industrial Fabrics Department, 
in charge of Silver Cloth Sales, Pacific Mills 


The item: Pacific Silver Cloth, long neglected, its sales 


potential unrecognized. Then came a completely new sales 


and advertising plan. As a result, the product now has 
coast-to-coast distribution; sales have multiplied 18 times. 


If you are trying to sell a rela- 
tively unknown hard-to-sell product 
of merit with limited budget to cover 
cost of selling, sales promotion and 
advertising, what Pacific Mills man- 
agement has successfully done should 
be helpful. 

It is the story of Pacific Silver 
Cloth which prevents silverware from 
tarnishing, with lifetime effectiveness. 
This product has been sold for 15 
years to consumer and_ industrial 
markets but had very small nation- 
wide distribution and sales until 
methods of marketing and promotion 
were completely changed after the 
war, less than three years ago. 

Post-war sales volume (three-year 
average) is 18 times that of pre-war 
years. Sales in 1948 are substantially 
ahead of 1947. Methods used by 
Pacific Mills to bring about this rise 
*The second part of Mr. Weick’s article 
covers consumer advertising, competition 
and business paper advertising, and how 
marketing risk is reduced by controlling 
production to meet seasonal demand. 
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to nation-wide consumer acceptance 
on a profitable basis are simple. 

Before the advent of Pacific Silver 
Cloth, there had never been a textile 
that would keep silverware bright 
without polishing. So-called “anti- 
tarnish” fabrics were used to line 
silver chests and to make flatware 
rolls and hollow ware bags, but these 
were known as “anti-tarnish” merely 
because impurities were removed 
from the cloth and no dye such as 
sulphur dye was used which would 
cause silverware to tarnish. 

Pacific Silver Cloth was developed 
by Pacific Mills through years of re- 


search, to give the public a new prod- 
uct offering positive protection 
against tarnish. 

Here’s how it works: Millions of 
fine silver particles in the cloth inter- 
cept the tarnish-causing sulphur 
gases in the atmosphere. The tarnish 
is captured in the cloth. Thus pro- 
tected by Pacific Silver Cloth, silver- 
ware remains bright and always ready 
for instant use. Work of a lifetime of 
unnecessary polishing is saved. 

Like ‘“‘anti-tarnish” fabrics, Pacific 
Silver Cloth was sold until wartime 
to fabricators who used it to line 
silverware chests, make hollow ware 
bags and flatware rolls. Just prior to 
and during the war, however, when 
production of civilian goods was held 
to a minimum, Pacific Silver Cloth 
was marketed in a new manner—a 
piece 31” x 18” boxed and sold as a 
wrap over the counter in department 
and jewelry stores. The wrap could 
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THE OLD PACKAGE [above) had heretofore 
been very much touted as a "gift" package and 
was too large to be carried in a woman's purse. 


THE NEW PACKAGE is the result of a consumer 


survey to make sure that the size, color scheme, 
wording and layout would really do a selling job. 
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A COUNTER DISPLAY at point-of-sale shows a picture of a laboratory test of 
two forks—one in Pacific Silver Cloth, the other in "so-called" anti-tarnish cloth. 


be used in a buffet drawer, with the 
silver laid in it, or it could be made 
into bags or rolls by the purchaser. 

Pacific Silver Cloth was advertised 
to put this name before the public 
in a bigger way in 1945—but this 
year was unprofitable. 

Important changes in _ policies, 
methods and techniques of selling, 
merchandising, and advertising in 
1946 and after, placed the product 
back on a profitable basis. 

Our post-war problem then was: 
How to increase sales _ profitably? 
Analysis of the market revealed: 

1. That distribution was much too 
skimpy. Too few jewelers carried the 
line. Too few silverware departments 
in department stores sold it. 

2. Turnover at point-of-sale was 
too slow. Many dealers lost interest. 

3. Not a sufficient number of 
people knew about the product..Con- 
sumer demand was small and spotty. 

4. Competition was well _ in- 
trenched. ‘The average dealer did not 
care whether or not he sold our prod- 
uct. Silverware dealers were in the 
habit of giving away cheaper “anti- 
tarnish” rolls and bags, with their 
names on them, for local advertising; 
only a few quality jewelry stores were 
interested in promoting Pacific Silver 
Cloth to give their customers a better 
product. Many dealers were skepti- 
cal of the quality of our product. 
Only those retailers who had sold it 
for years believed thoroughly in it. 
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5. Most silversmiths were unwill- 
ing to pay the added cost of packag- 
ing their silver in chests, bags or rolls 
made with Pacific Silver Cloth. Many 
objected to the color of the cloth. 

6. Our sales organization on this 
product was too small to adequately 
cover the market. 

We are still in process of over- 
coming these difficulties, but sales in- 
dicate that progress has been made. 

How did changes in policy effec- 
tive since January 1, 1946, affect each 
of the problems? 


Distribution It was decided to ex- 
pand distribution. Prior to 1946 all 
Pacific Silver Cloth sales had been 
made through one of the country’s 
finest silversmiths with its own chest, 
bag and roll factory. This distribu- 
tor sold to jewelers and some depart- 
ment stores, with a nation-wide sales 
organization of 27 men. The com- 
pany’s main silverware line was lim- 
ited to one store in a city, and the 
chest, bag and roll business suffered 
from this policy even though sales on 
Pacific Silver Cloth products were 
permitted to stores not handling this 
silversmith’s brand of silverware. 

We had reason to be grateful for 
the fine pioneering job done by this 
distributor, but because distribution 
was too thin and would not support 
advertising effectively, we changed 
our policy so as to sell to other dis- 
tributors who would try to sell 


Pacific Silver Cloth in such a way 
as to maintain high regard for both 
the product and Pacific Mills. 

‘This was accomplished first by in- 
creasing the number of silver chest 
manufacturers using Pacific Silver 
Cloth as lining. Second, we put on a 
campaign to sell bag and roll manu- 
facturers. Third, we persuaded new 
distributors to push the sale of our 
product to silverware, housewares 
and notions departments of depart- 
ment stores. Fourth, we persuaded a 
piece goods distributor to sell Pacific 
Silver Cloth yard goods to piece 
goods departments in department 
stores. The sale of yard goods to 
large jewelers was expanded through 
bag and roll houses handling our line. 
Fifth, we induced makers of packets 
to use our cloth as a lining. 

While most wholesale distributors 
had not more than one to three sales- 
men to cover their entire markets, 
nevertheless the total added manpower 
calling on retail jewelers and depart- 
ment stores was considerable. Com- 
petition among wholesalers for the 
sales of Pacific Silver Cloth created 
a wholesome psychological effect on 
the retail trade and served to help 
educate dealers to real merits. 


How Wraps Sold 


The situation regarding wraps was 
somewhat different from the other 
Pacific Silver Cloth products. Wraps 
formerly had been jobbed to jewelers 
by our exclusive distributor and sold 
to leading department stores by 
Pacific’s domestic sales organization. 

During the war much of the wrap 
volume went to outlets which pro- 
moted them because other merchan- 
dise was unobtainable. Post-war many 
discontinued handling Pacific Silver 
Cloth because they normally promoted 
different classes of merchandise. 

The decline in Silver Wrap sales 
was reversed by taking this action: 

1. Putting on an extensive cam- 
paign to all possible silverware, 
housewares and notions departments 
in department stores, through our 
own sales organization. 

2. Interesting other bag and roll 
distributors in jobbing Pacific Silver 
W raps. 

Result: Our Pacific Silver Cloth 
line benefited from increased sales. 

Our own sales organization was 
limited in the sale of wraps to large 
department stores buying one gross 
or more at a time. Our salesmen spe- 
cialized in calling on leading depart- 
ment stores only and primarily con- 
cerned themselves with selling other 
Pacific products such as sheets, pillow 
cases and towels. We, therefore, had 
to rely on wholesale distributors to 
sell wraps to the larger number of 
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department stores and jewelers who 
would buy less than one gross at a 
time. Our wholesale distributors 
were also allowed to sell in gross 
lots to large accounts normally cov- 
ered by them, in competition with our 
salesmen, at the same dealer prices. 

Of interest, too, is the fact that 
the silversmith through whom we 
distributed our cloth exclusively prior 
to the war agreed to cooperate with 
us in our plan for expanded distribu- 
tion through other distributors. This 
silversmith then put on an aggressive 
nation-wide sales campaign which re- 
sulted in greatly expanding his own 
distribution of Pacific Silver Cloth 
products and in capitalizing more 
fully on our consumer advertising. 

Thus, the new policy of expanded 
distribution through selected distribu- 
tors without an exclusive setup bene- 
fited everyone concerned. 

In taking on new distributors, we 
were not governed by size or capital, 
but rather by the character of the 
distributors and their willingness to 
get out and sell. We were convinced 
that the Pacific Silver Cloth story 
had to be told convincingly and per- 
sistently to the trade. 


Expansion Methods 


Another method of expanding dis- 
tribution has been to induce those 
stores carrying only one item, such 
as chests, bags, rolls, wraps or yard 
goods, to stock other items in the line, 
and ultimately the complete line. 

‘To accomplish this, as well as to 
make sure that every dealer learned 
first-hand about our product line, 
what it does for his customers, what 
it can do for him and how the prod- 
uct works and compares, we sent a 
sales promotion or “educational” man 
throughout 100 principal cities, call- 
ing on leading dealers and inducing 
them to send orders to distributors. 

The following additional steps 
helped to expand still further dis- 
tribution and sales. 

1. We interested dealers in han- 
dling the line by means of direct mail 
advertising to the trade and consistent 
business paper advertising. 

_2. We induced (and helped) fab- 
ricator-distributors to print literature 
illustrating their Pacific Silver Cloth 
products, and aided them in distrib- 
uting it. We gave them free distribu- 
tion of such literature supplied to 
us, with our direct mail to retailers. 

3. We sold a large mail order 
house on featuring Pacific Silver 
Cloth chests, bags, rolls and packets 
in its catalog along with silverware. 

+. We interested leading house-to- 
house sterling silverware sales organ- 
izations in featuring Pacific Silver 
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A BIG PROBLEM was to get bags and rolls out on display because stores generally 
kept them behind the counter. This display is increasing turnover at point-of-sale. 


Cloth chests and rolls along with 
their silverware. ‘his represented a 
new type of distribution as well as a 
different type of market. 

5. We maintained displays at ma- 
jor jewelry and housewares shows to 
interest both dealers and distributors. 

One avenue of distribution is that 
of silversmiths who do not make their 
own chests, bags or rolls. Practically 
all silversmiths (with the exception 
of the one originally used as our ex- 
clusive distributor) are in this classi- 
fication. While silversmiths generally 
do not make bags, rolls or chests, they 
do often use such products with their 
silverware. They usually specify the 
kind of cloth they want. This is es- 
pecially true of chest linings. 

We have succeeded in getting most 
of the sterling silversmiths to adopt 
Pacific Silver Cloth exclusively in 
chests, bags, and rolls, and we are 
now making headway with some 
plated ware manufacturers. As previ- 
ously indicated, manufacturers of 
silverplate dealing in lower price mer- 
chandise, do not like to pay the added 
cost of Pacific Silver Cloth as com- 
pared with ordinary ‘“anti-tarnish” 
chest lining. ‘There is, however, a 
growing recognition that the only 
product of genuine utility from a tar- 
nish prevention standpoint and with 
real consumer demand, is Pacific Sil- 
ver Cloth. As a result, some silver- 
plate manufacturers are now using 
our cloth. We expect this trend to 
continue and expand during 1949, 
when silverplate is no longer under 
allocation to retailers. 

While obvious progress has been 
made, it is only fair to say that the 


distribution picture still leaves much 
to be desired. We are confident our 
methods are good and, in spite of our 
limited sales budget, expansion of dis- 
tribution will continue. 


Securing Turnover at Point-of-Sale 
It has been just as important to get 
turnover of stock at point-of-sale, as 
to secure more adequate distribution. 
Without adequate turnover of stock, 
distribution could not be maintained. 

Pacific Silver Cloth, however, is 
not a “repeat” purchase item such as 
groceries, silver polish or polishing 
cloths. It will remain effective against 
tarnish for a lifetime. he high util- 
ity value of the product almost elim- 
inates the usual type of repeat pur- 
chase and, therefore, hinders its turn- 
over at point-of-sale. 

An analysis was made of the con- 
sumer market. It revealed that a vers 
small number of housewives had ever 
heard of Pacific Silver Cloth. Obvi- 
ously, greater turnover in retail 
stores could be secured by inducing 
more people to buy; that is, by in- 
creasing percentage ot market satura- 
tion. 

In addition to families with silver- 
ware, there is the new group of newly 
weds each year, who buy silverware 
or receive it as a gift, and who need 
Pacific Silver Cloth to save them the 
work of polishing silverware in orde1 
to keep it bright. We therefore set 
out to get a larger portion of this 
business. Advertising in publications 
to the brides’ field has been a great 
help. In 1949 we will use full color 
pages in Bride’s Magazine in place ot 
black and white half pages. 
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We also discovered that many 
people did not use as much Pacific 
Silver Cloth as they could. Some had 
chests or rolls for flatware, but no 
hollow ware bags. Others did not 
have enough Pacific Silver Cloth to 
protect all of their silverware. ‘Vhus, 
many purchasers of the cloth could 
be brought back to buy more. 

We discovered, too, that certain 
customers could be sold half a dozen 
wraps in one purchase to protect sil- 
ver at home while away on vacation, 
and to protect silver in summer homes 
after they had returned to their ur- 
ban residences—so it would remain 
bright until used again, whether a 
month or year later. 

We also decided we could increase 
the use of Pacific Silver Cloth by 
emphasizing its value for silver stored 
away for vears, or occasional silver 
used only at parties, on holidays or 
special occasions, and for everyday 
silver. ‘hus, people had to be told in 
our advertising more specifically how 
Pacific Silver Cloth could be 
and what it would do for them. 

However, while the solution to the 
problem of increasing turnover at 
point-of-sale required the creation ot 
more general demand for it through 
more and better directed consumer 
advertising, this demand had to be 
capitalized at the retail counter where 
selling had been generally ineffective. 


used 


We educated dealers and_ their 
sales personnel through our wrap 
sales organization and our new 


traveling promotion man, so that they 
would sincerely believe in the prod- 
uct, want to push it, and know better 
how to sell it. As an aid, salesmen 
were supplied with loose-leaf books, 
which displayed the advertising, leaf- 
lets and products (including our dis- 
tributor’s products) to be shown to 
all buyers and retail sales personnel. 


Compensation for Salesmen 


We also instituted a change in com- 
pensation for our own sales staff, on 
wraps only. Our former policy  in- 
cluded a special compensation ar- 
rangement which was more practical 
on products other than Pacific Silver 
Cloth. We now give a specific com- 
mission extra for every gross of wraps 
sold. As a result, wrap sales have 
generally improved. 

Whenever a dealer becomes dissat- 
isied with his stock turn, and threat- 
ens to move stock by offering a special 
Price sale, we give him instead thou- 
sands of envelope stuffers to send to 
his customers, thus moving his stock 
at regular prices without undermin- 
ing the market, and also making a sat- 
isfied dealer. We prefer this method 
of maintaining morale among retailers 
to the use of Fair Trading, primarily 
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because our smaller outlets cannot al- 
ways sell as profitably at exactly the 
same price as the larger ones. Fair 
Trade price therefore has seemed im- 
practical in the case of this product. 
We have found it desirable to use 
several types of counter displays: (1) 
to show the use of wraps only; (2) 
to feature chests, bags and rolls or 
wraps, according to each dealer’s 
needs; (3) to picture an actual 
laboratory test of two forks—one in 
Pacific Silver Cloth, the other in so- 
called ‘“‘anti-tarnish” cloth; (4) to 
get bags and rolls out on display on 
the counter. The use of these counter 
displays has resulted in 
turnover at point-of-sale. 


increased 


New Package and Display Carton 
Our new package and display carton 
are the result of a consumer survey. 
It was discovered that two-thirds of 
the women interviewed believed they 
would be more readily attracted by a 
visual colorful cellophane type pack- 
age of a smaller size that would fit 
in the purse, than by the green box 
which heretofore had been highly 
touted as a “‘gift’”’ package. We there- 
tore set out to design a new package. 

First, we tested various sizes to 
determine the exact size most desired 
by housewives. 

Second, we asked our package ex- 
pert to obtain the right, tough cello- 
phane—one that wouldn’t tear easily 
when picked up by customers. 

Third, we decided on an entirely 
new color scheme, as a result of much 
research among consumers and deal- 


ers, atter accepting advice of artists. 
Wording and layout were given 
just as much careful thought and re- 
search as the color scheme, to make 
sure the package would “sell” the 
product. On the back of the package 
were illustrated various uses. Bene- 
fits were also emphasized, with rea- 
sons why the product “works.” 
The process of developing the right 
package took a year or more. The 
time and patience involved, plus care- 
tul checking of meant the 
difference between a mediocre package 
and one which research indicated 
would greatly increase sales volume 
on wraps at point-of-sale, serve as a 
leader that would increase sales of 
other products in the line, and in- 
crease distribution by interesting 
dealers who never handled wraps. 
Because we discovered that too 
many dealers were content to display 
only one or two packages on the coun- 
ter or on the shelf behind the counter, 
we designed a display carton, with 
a cover which folds back to make a 
standard type box display. Color 
scheme is the same as the new package. 
As a result, several large, high- 
class silverware retailers not handling 
wraps have said they will take on 
this line and feature the wrap pack- 
age and carton on their counters, even 
in spite of store rulings against dis- 
plays in the silverware departments. 
We are also offering a larger wrap 
(twice the size of the old wrap) in 
the new package. People can now 
choose between the two sizes. Both 
sizes will be put in the display carton. 


costs, 


GENUINE ACCEPTANCE of the product is won with this display carton. Cover 


folds back to make a standard type display. 


Color scheme is same as new package. 
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Jamison Takes The Blue-Sky 
Out of Quotas for Distributors 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


GEORGE HALL °¢ James Jamison Co. 


It's news when distributors and their salesmen from 24 
key markets come to a meeting at their own expense to 
take a lesson in research. But that's what happened. 
Result: No gripes about quotas, because the facts and 
figures reveal the true richness of their local markets. 


‘This is the story of a sales meeting 
attended by 37 distributors and their 
salesmen, from 24 key markets, who 
came together at their own expense— 
spending about $7,000 in all—to 
learn the value of market research as 
applied to sales of men’s socks. ‘They 
gathered at the factory of Joseph 
Black & Sons Co., manufacturer of 
Bachelor’s Friend Guaranteed Sox, 
in York, Pa. 

The meeting, held Sept. 8, lasted 
only through the day and evening, but 
James Jamison Co., Co-ordinators of 
Production and Sales, who planned 
it, called it “by all odds the most suc- 
cessful meeting in the history of our 


company.” As a result of the plans 
presented at the meeting, and distrib- 
utors’ response to them, Black expects 
to increase its 1949 production by 
25% or 150,000 dozen. 

The program of the meeting does 
not, at first glance, appear unlike that 
of the usual distributor sales meeting. 
There was the usual “tour of the 
plants,” and there were talks, one 
of them with visual aids (in this case, 
blow-up charts), and lunch and din- 
ner. Nevertheless, this meeting was 
different. 

The highly successful distributor 
meeting at York is only a milestone 
in a merchandising chapter which be- 


gan eight years ago when James 
Jamison Co. inaugurated a new mar- 
keting plan for the four hosiery mills 
it represents. Black, like the other 
mills with which Jamison is associ- 
ated, formerly followed wasteful 
practices and made 17 styles of 


- hosiery, sold under a multitude of 


packings (few under the company’s 
own brand names), to 400 different 
customers whose territories over- 
lapped. Jamison’s co-ordinated plan 
consisted of reducing the number of 
distributors to 29, each with his own 
well-defined trading area; reducing 
the number of styles manufactured to 
four; reducing the packing to one, to 
be sold under the company’s own 
brand, Bachelors’ Friend Guaranteed 
Sox. In addition, comprehensive sur- 
veys were made of the trading areas 
assigned to each distributor, and each 
was given a quota of the mill’s total 
production which he would be ex- 
pected to absorb. 

The system has become more effec- 
tive each year. It is advantageous, 


LOOPING THE TOE: The author 
(center with coat), George Hall, 
takes one small group of distributors 
through the plant for brush-up on 
sock making before talking quotas. 
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The telephone keeps right on being a 
big bargain. Even in these days of higher 
prices, a little still buys a lot in a tele- 
phone call. Increases in telephone rates 
are much less than the increases in the 
cost of telephone materials and wages 

.and far less than the increases in 
most other things you buy. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


-aT. 
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ing area represents 


Mill shipped a total of 
515,000 dozens in 
DE ns c¥ehenaoals 

Heyman Distributing 
Co. were shipped 


Mill shipped first six 
months 1948 to Hey- 
man Distributing Co. 

These 27,009 doz. repre- 


1948 
Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 


June 


Total 


Here Are Some Interesting Facts .. . 


. regarding the Heyman Distributing Co., serving a market 
of 9,743,788 people in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana. It’s trad- 


Statistically: 
Heyman Distributing 
Co. should buy..... 8°/, of the mill production. 


8°/, of this is..... 


during 1947 ....... 8. 


RE Sind anninaornd 9.6°/, of shipments of 280,000 doz. 


Dozens Shipped from Mill to Heyman Distributing Co. 


7.27%, of the national 
population. 

8.86°/, of the net pur- 
chasing power. 


. 41,200 doz. 


_ 42,645 doz. 


27,009 doz. 


Dozens 


4,880 
2,256 
5,110 
3,600 
6,621 '/, 
4,541 \/, 


27,009 dozens 


not only for distributors and retailers, 
but for the company, which can now 
plan ahead. The mill’s 1946 output 
was 500,000 dozen; its 1947 output 
was 550,000 dozen; and, in 1948, it 
will run 600,000 dozen. In 1949 
Black expects to sell 750,000 dozen, 
and the 1950 goal is 1,000,000 dozen. 

Now let us get back to the Septem- 
ber sales meeting, at which Jamison’s 
plan was presented to Bachelors’ 
Friend distributors with so much im- 
pact. The tour of the mill, which 
might have been a routine affair, was 
made memorable through planning 
and good management. Instead of 
going through en masse, the men 
were divided into groups of five or 
six, each with an official of Joseph 
Black & Sons as a guide. An outline 
had been prepared in advance, and 
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copies were distributed to the visitors, 
so that they would know the names 
of the departments they would visit, 
and could learn—through a set of 
questions and answers—the opera- 
tions handled in each. The foremen 
in the various departments had also 
been given sets of the questions and 
answers, and had, moreover, staged 
dress rehearsals, so that the operators 
would be prepared to demonstrate 
their functions before the visitors, and 
discuss them if asked to do so. 

The high point of the sales meeting 
was the presentation, on charts 
blown up to 60” x 40” size, of the 
merchandising plan Jamison has de- 
veloped for the mills it represents. 
It’s based on sales quotas, arrived at 
through breakdowns of populations of 
towns and cities, into three groups: 


200 cities of 50,000 and over; 218 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000; and 753 
cities of 10,000 to 25,000 with buy- 
ing power (as given in SALES MAn- 
AGEMENT’S May 10 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power) taken into consideration, 

The first chart, for example, con- 
veys the information that the 1,171 
key trading area cities represent 
51.5% of total U. S. population and 
are responsible for 75c out of every 
retail dollar spent in the country; 
that the 200 cities of 50,000 and over 
represent 34% of the Nation’s popu- 
lation ; that 194,000 dozen socks were 
shipped to these cities in 1947, or 
37.7% of the Black Mills’ produc- 
tion. (Note that the percentage of 
socks shipped is slightly above the 
percentage of total population.) ‘The 
218 cities in the 25,000 to 50,000 
bracket, with 5.5% of the Nation's 
population, took 27,000 dozen pairs, 
or 5.2% of the mill’s output; while 
the 753 cities in the 10,000-25,000 
bracket, with 12% of population, 
absorbed only 35,000 dozen pairs, or 
6.8% of the mill’s production. Other 
blow-ups listed towns and cities, with 
numbers of socks shipped to them in 
1947; and individual distributor pur- 
chases in 1947 and the first six 
months of 1948. 


Breakdown 


One table listed each distributor, 
with the population of his trading 
area; the area’s percentage of total 
U. S. population; its percentage of 
total U. S. buying power (as meas- 
ured by SALES MIANAGEMENT) ; and 
the percentage of the mill’s total pro- 
duction the distributor should absorb. 
Carrying this recapitulation a step 
farther, another table showed total 
1947 purchases of each distributor, 
with a breakdown of the percentage 
o: mill output each had absorbed, and 
the percentage (and actual number of 
dozens of pairs of socks) the distribu- 
tor should buy. 

As might be expected, distributors 
were intensely interested in seeing 
this tabular comparison of their own 
standing, in relation to market poten- 
tials, and also in relation to perform- 
ances of other distributors. Taking 
advantage of this natural reaction, 
Jamison had prepared charts giving 
detailed figures for two distributors. 
One of these, Heyman Distributing 
Co., Chicago, was shown as serving 
a territory with 7.27% of the na- 
tional population and 8.86% of the 
net purchasing power—on the basis 
of which the firm might be expected 
to take 8% of the mill’s production. 
In 1947, the firm bought 8.2% of the 
mill’s output. But in the first six 
months of 1948, Heyman took 9.6% 
of the mill’s half-year production, and 
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YOU PLAN TO 


© Open New Outlets 
® Increase Average Sale 
@® Launch a New Product 
® Reduce Inventory 


Find Out What A Sales Contest 
Can Do For You in 1949 


The records of hundreds of successful sales cam- 
paigns prove that, dollar for dollar, Merchandise 
Prize Sales Contests deliver maximum results at 
MERCHANDISE minimum cost. Let Cappel-MacDonald lay out a 


INCENTIVES plan of operation — for your salesforce, or for 
FURNISH the salesforce of your distributors, jobbers or 
THE DRIVE dealers. Our complete services — Planning, Pro- 


motion, Prizes — are at your disposal to make 
1949 a top sales year. 
“Write for Our Colorful '49ers Sales Campaign"’. 


CAPPEL, MAC DONALD and COMPANY 


Cappel Building Dayton 1, Ohio 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


High opacity is one of the most important qualities 
a mortgage paper can have. It makes reading 
easy. It lends importance to a document... 
Ask your printer—the expert... For 
mortgages or other documents super opaque 
Rising Parchment pays off in the quality 


impression it creates for your organization. 


Rising Parchment 


v 100% rag Vv super opaque Vv 6 standard sizes of envelopes 
V distinctive unglazed parchment finish V four weights 


WHEN YOU WANT TO KNOW...GO TO AN EXPERT! 


feovrd 


fe) Rising Papers 


ASK YOUR PRINTER... HE KNOWS PAPER! 


Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


placed orders indicating that the firm 
would maintain this high average 
throughout the year. 

Realizing that other distributors 
would want details on how Heyman 
did this, there were charts giving 
breakdowns of shipments by styles of 
socks for the first half of 1948. There 
was also a month-by-month list of 
shipments to Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago, and a case history account of 
how Marshall Field sells so many 
pairs of Bachelors’ Friend Sox. 


Foresees Objections 
Other distributors might have 


shrugged off the spurt in sales by | 


Heyman with a “We could do it too, 
with Marshall Field as a customer.” 
But this had been foreseen, and the 
chart blow-ups showed the distribu- 
tor’s shipments to cities and towns 
outside the Chicago area, and in 
every instance the 1948 showing was 
well above that of 1947. For example, 
the entire shipments for 1947 in 
Peoria, IIl., had been 920 dozen; for 
the first six months of 1948 alone 
the figure was 618 dozen. For Mil- 
waukee, the 1947 total was 1,503 
dozen; and 1,003 dozen for the first 
six months of 1948. For South Bend, 
shipments for the first six months of 
1948 were 294, or 54 more than 250 
total year’s volume for 1947! The 
only city listed which does not ap- 
pear to be headed toward an increase 
for this year is Cicero, IIl., which re- 
ceived only 233 dozen pairs the first 
half of 1948, somewhat less than 
half of the total of 537 dozen pairs 
bought in 1947. 


General Increase 


Heyman serves a large-population 
area, which might have caused some 
distributors at the meeting to feel 
that his accomplishments had _ no 
meaning for them. They should have 
been impressed by the showing of F. 
Brody & Sons Co., Des Moines, 
whose territory—lIowa and Nebraska 
has a population of 3,854,102 or 
2.87% of the U. S. total, with 3.13% 
of net purchasing power. Statistically, 
Brody should buy 3% of Black’s out- 
put. Actually, the firm bought a 
4.3% in 1947; and 6.3% of the mill's 
output in the first six months of 
1948. Figures blown up and shown 
in chart form indicated that the in- 
crease was general for this distributor 
and not confined to a few communi- 
ties. Moreover, to put life into the 
figures, there was an outline of 1947 
and 1948 (to date) purchases by 
Younker Bros., Des Moines depart- 
ment store, with a note on their pro- 
motion. 

Other blow-ups outlined Jamison’s 
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ant to do something about the 


high cost of selling? 


Maybe your Production Manager has the clue 


If you think sales costs have mounted, just look at what the poor Production 
Manage or has been up against w ith the rising costs of labor and materials. 


ea he going to get costs down? 


You know the answer. Chiefly by improved mechanization: by making it 
possible for each high-priced pair of hands in his plant to produce more. 


The Sales Manager has the same sort of 

opportunity to reduce sales costs 

The Sales Manager can apply the mechanization principle to producing 
orders. He can make it possible for each salesman, each jobber or dealer or 
distributor, to produce more. 

How? By making the printed word do more of the telling in selling so the 
salesman can use more of his costly time for closing. 

Direct mail, publication advertising, catalogs, handbooks, films, radio— 
all means of transmitting sales information to prospects and customers—are 
the Sales Manager’s tools. 

Even small gains in the better use of those tools bring great improvement 
in the efficiency of sales production and sometimes open up wide areas for 
cutting unit sales cost. 


You take one step at a time; one product at a time; 
in one market at a time; like this: 


1. Review all the specifying and buy- 3. Determine what to say, to whom, 
ing influences, including those who and how often, to improve those view- 


ADIT CH- DIGGING’ ADVERTISING 
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are hard for your salesmen to reach. 
(Do you know them all?) 


2. Find out the viewpoints, preju- 
dices, and confusions that cloak your 
product in the minds of your custom- 
ers and prospects. (Do you know—for 
sure—what they think and why they 
think it?) 


points and to reduce the prejudices 
and confusions that obstruct low-cost 
selling. 


4. Select the tools to use for saying 
what needs to be said (booklets, mag- 
azines, direct mail, or any other me- 
chanical means of transmitting ideas 
or information). 


That's how to get the kind of advertising that helps cut sales costs 


* *Ditch-Digging’ Advertising.” we call it. First it digs out what your pros- 


pects want to know before they'll buy; then it rolls up 


its sleeves and digs for sales. 


You might get an idea or two of how you can mechanize 
your operation for lower unit sales costs from a little 20- 
page booklet we’ve put together called, 
Advertising That Sells by He ‘Iping People Buy.” (Reg. U.S. 


Pat. Off.) We'll be glad to send a copy to any sales executive 


interested in cutting unit sales costs. 


DITCH-DIGGING 


ADVERTISING 


**Ditch-Digging’ 


THE SCHUYLER HOPPER COMPANY 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. * Lexington 2-1790 


THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’ 


WOULD YOU LIKE 

TO IMPROVE INDIVIDUAL 
SALES PERFORMANCE 
IN YOUR COMPANY? 


Sales executives, in post-war 


analyses, are finding that 
many of their best order tak- 
ers of recent years are falling 
behind in order getting, and 
are losing out to the more in- 
tense 


competition returned 


with peace-time production. 


We have helped many con- 
cerns to solve this problem by 
salvaging salesmen already on 
their payroll. Through the use 
of individual evaluation by 
psychological testing, we un- 
cover specific weaknesses of 
men who have forgotten how 
to sell competitively, or who 
never learned. With know- 
ledge of their weaknesses, we 
build individual sales im- 
provement programs for men 


in all types of sales activity. 


The results of many improve- 
ment programs have been out- 
standing. A request will bring 
specific examples, and full in- 
formation on the use of test- 


ing as a sales iniprovement as 


well as a sales selection aid. 


SADLER, HAFER & ASSOC. 
Personnel Management Counsel 
993 N, Michigan Ave. 
Chicago | 
ANDover 1607 


linois 


| sion equals 58c¢ commission. 


plans to help distributors through 
such means as supplying mats to re- 
tailers and encouraging them to 
use newspaper advertising to sell 
Bachelors’ Friend Sox; furnishing 
window display materials and selling 
cabinets; and the Life advertisement, 
to be merchandised through display 
posters and mailings to stores. 
Instead of long, boring speeches by 
Jamison or Black officials, there were 
short talks by distributors. A “Tele- 
phone Order Board” promotion con- 
ducted by Gimbel Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, was described by one. Gim- 
bel’s telephone order business totals 
$3,000,000 a year, and to have a 
product chosen as one of the 36 items 
(three a month) promoted by this 
method is considered a_ privilege. 
Bachelors’ Friend Sox have been thus 
favored three times, always with ex- 


| cellent results, even though they drew 


the rather unfavorable months of 
February and August. 

Thinking in terms of the earnings 
of retail sales personnel was the theme 
of another talk by a distributor. ““The 
drawing account of retail sales clerks 
(in a particular store under discus- 
sion) averages $35,” he said. “This 
is equivalent to 614% of sales. | 
asked the buyer if he would put this 
down on paper... so all his clerks 
could see what the sale of Bachelors’ 
Friend Guaranteed Sox would mean 
to them in increased income. 
Starting in with the promotion of 
+800 and +5800 as the ideal ‘he- 
man’s gife’-—75c a pair. . . $2.25 a 
box ... $9 a dozen—61%4°% commis- 


One 


dozen a day, 6 days, equals six dozens 
a week—commission $3.51 or 10% 
of income” (and so in detail). 

Of particular interest was the talk 
by Hyman Heyman of Chicago. He 
explained that his 34-year-old com- 
pany has a force of 17 salesmen, sell- 
ing hosiery and underwear, and that 
it has specialized in branded lines for 
20 years. In 1939 the firm took on 
the Bachelors’ Friend line and _ sold 
4+.300 dozen, or 3,100 dozen more 
than the previous distributor. Dur- 
ing the war years, the company was 
on an allotment basis, but plans were 
made for the future and dealers were 
impressed with the importance of sell- 
ing by the box. In 1947 the company 
organized a promotional department 
and sold 42,500 dozen pairs. On 
January 1, 1948, the first of a series 
of three letters was mailed to re- 
tailers. In the first two letters there 
were lists of all retailers in the terri- 
tory who had bought 100 or more 
dozen pairs in 1947 (“and many .. 
were surprised, because they had no 
idea they had disposed of so many 
dozens of BF sox’’). 

Distributors attending the meeting 
at Black’s took notes industriously 
from the charts shown them, not 
realizing that they would be given 
mimeographed copies of the sheets 
from which the blow-ups had _ been 
made. Those who planned the meet- 
ing had felt that the men’s attention 
would be more concentrated if they 
did not know the data presented 
would be available to them later. 
‘They were invited to ask questions, 
and many did. 


Mrs. E. L. Bill, Mother of 
SM's Publisher, Dies 


Caroline L. 


Bill, widow of the late Col. Edward Lyman Bill, 
founder of the publishing firm which is now the Bill Brothers Pub- 
lishing Corp., died in Lyme, Conn., Nov. 3. 


Mrs. Bill’s son, Raymond Bill, is publisher of SALEs \IANAGEMENT 
and chairman of the board of directors of Bill Brothers Publishing 
Corp. Her son, Edward Lyman Bill, is president of the corporation. 


Upon the death of her husband in 1916, Mrs. Bill became president 
of the publishing firm of Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., a position she held 
for 17 years until formation of the present firm. 


Mrs. Bill was active in civic affairs. She was a past president of the 
Women’s Club of New Rochelle, N. Y., and a founder and the first 
president of the Westchester County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR AGENCIES WANT TO KNOW... 


we 


Business Papers 
Influence Top 


Management ? 


.. Here's an answer from. 


top management itself! 


“more and more of my hours of readin 


g v 
are devoted to Liittntil {fl aflOld 


CHARLES E. WILSON, President, General Electric Company and Formerly Vice-Chairman of the WPB 


... ‘More and more of my hours of reading are devoted to 
the business press. I think this is true of business men generally 
in these complex days. You editors of the business press: People 
take you very seriously. They believe what you say. The 


‘I remember that the business press created miracles of pro- 
duction during -the war years by their efforts. I will be ever | | \ | Re |- 
grateful for the business press,”’ said Mr. Wilson recently. yA 4] 


Yes.... More and more top management is turning to the business press. 
Major decisions made under stress of critical events require the sound, 
selective information and “know how” that only the business press is 
equipped to deliver. Top management has precious little time for reading. 


Specialized Merchandising Magazines 


+ HOUSE FURNISHING REVIEW - HOME FURNISHINGS MERCHANDISING 


That's why business papers take priority. + LINENS AND DOMESTICS - CROCKERY AND GLASS JOURNAL 
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WOULD YOU LIKE 


TO IMPROVE INDIVIDUAL 
SALES PERFORMANCE 
IN YOUR COMPANY? 


Sales executives, in post-wat 


analyses, are finding that 
many of their best order tak- 
ers of recent years are falling 
behind in order getting, and 
are losing out to the more in- 
tense 


competition returned 


with peace-time production. 


We have helped many con- 
cerns to solve this problem by 
salvaging salesmen already on 
their payroll. Through the use 
of individual evaluation by 
psychological testing, we un- 
cover specific weaknesses of 
men who have forgotten how 
to sell competitively, or who 
never learned. With know- 
ledge of their weaknesses, we 
build individual sales_ im- 
provement programs for men 


in all types of sales activity. 


The results of many improve- 


ment programs have been out- 


standing. A request will bring 


specific examples, and full in- 
formation on the use of test- 
ing as a sales iniprovement as 


well as a sales selection aid. 


SADLER, HAFER & ASSOC. 
Personnel Management Counsel 
333 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago |, 
ANDover 1607 


linois 
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| sion equals 58c 


plans to help distributors through 


| such means as supplying mats to re- 


tailers and encouraging them to 
use newspaper advertising to sell 
Bachelors’ Friend Sox; furnishing 
window display materials and selling 
cabinets; and the Life advertisement, 
to be merchandised through display 
posters and mailings to stores. 

Instead of long, boring speeches by 
Jamison or Black officials, there were 
short talks by distributors. A “Tele- 
phone Order Board” promotion con- 
ducted by Gimbel Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, was described by one. Gim- 
bel’s telephone order business totals 
$3,000,000 a year, and to have a 
product chosen as one of the 36 items 
(three a month) promoted by this 
method is considered a_ privilege. 
Bachelors’ Friend Sox have been thus 
favored three times, always with ex- 
cellent results, even though they drew 
the rather unfavorable months of 
February and August. 

Thinking in terms of the earnings 
of retail sales personnel was the theme 


| of another talk by a distributor. ‘““The 


drawing account of retail sales clerks 
(in a particular store under discus- 
sion) averages $35,” he said. “This 
is equivalent to 614% of sales. | 
asked the buyer if he would put this 
down on paper . so all his clerks 
could see what the sale of Bachelors’ 
Friend Guaranteed Sox would mean 
to them in increased income. 

Starting in with the promotion of 
+800 and +5800 as the ideal ‘he- 
man’s gife—75c a pair. . . $2.25 a 
box .. . $9 a dozen—6™%% commis- 
One 


commission. 


dozen a day, 6 days, equals six dozens 
a week—commission $3.51 or 10% 
of income” (and so in detail). 

Of particular interest was the talk 
by Hyman Heyman of Chicago. He 
explained that his 34-year-old com- 
pany has a force of 17 salesmen, sell- 
ing hosiery and underwear, and that 
it has specialized in branded lines for 
20 years. In 1939 the firm took on 
the Bachelors’ Friend line and sold 
4.300 dozen, or 3,100 dozen more 
than the previous distributor. Dur- 
ing the war years, the company was 
on an allotment basis, but plans were 
made for the future and dealers were 
impressed with the importance ot sell- 
ing by the box. In 1947 the company 
organized a promotional department 
and sold 42,500 dozen pairs. On 
January 1, 1948, the first of a series 
of three letters was mailed to re- 
tailers. In the first two letters there 
were lists of all retailers in the terri- 
tory who had bought 100 or more 
dozen pairs in 1947 (“and many... 
were surprised, because they had no 
idea they had disposed of so many 
dozens of BF sox’). 

Distributors attending the meeting 
at Black’s took notes industriously 
from the charts shown them, not 
realizing that they would be given 
mimeographed copies of the sheets 
from which the blow-ups had _ been 
made. Those who planned the meet- 
ing had felt that the men’s attention 
would be more concentrated if they 
did not know the data _ presented 
would be available to them later. 
They were invited to ask questions, 
and many did. 


Mrs. E. L. Bill, Mother of 
SM's Publisher, Dies 


Caroline L. 


Bill, widow of the late Col. Edward Lyman Bill, 
founder of the publishing firm which is now the Bill Brothers Pub- 
lishing Corp., died in Lyme, Conn., Nov. 3. 


Mrs. Bill’s son, Raymond Bill, is publisher of SALEs \IANAGEMENT 
and chairman of the board of directors of Bill Brothers Publishing 
Corp. Her son, Edward Lyman Bill, is president of the corporation. 


Upon the death of her husband in 1916, Mrs. Bill became president 
of the publishing firm of Edward Lyman Bill, Inc., a position she held 
for 17 years until formation of the present firm. 


Mrs. Bill was active in civic affairs. She was a past president of the 
Women’s Club of New Rochelle, N. Y., and a founder and the first 
president of the Westchester County Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
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MANUFACTURERS AND THEIR AGENCIES WANT TO KNOW... 


Do 


Business Papers 
Influence Top 


Management ? 


Here's an answer from. 


top management itself! 


“more and more of my hours of readin 


g 7] 
are devoted to Vitti {fl aflld 


CHARLES E. WILSON, President, General Electric Company and Formerly Vice-Chairman of the WPB 


... ‘More and more of my hours of reading are devoted to 
the business press. I think this is true of business men generally 
in these complex days. You editors of the business press: People 
take you very seriously. They believe what you say. The 


“I remember that the business press created miracles of pro- 
duction during .the war years by their efforts. I will be ever | | \ | IR |- 
grateful for the business press,”’ said Mr. Wilson recently. F i +,.o 


Yes....VMore and more top management is turning to the business press. 
Major decisions made under stress of critical events require the sound, 
selective information and “know how” that only the business press is 
equipped to deliver. Top management has precious little time for reading. 
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Spadework and Sweat: 
How to Make a Million Dollar Sale 


BY A. B. ECKE 


Infinite patience . . . superb selling skill 


. and bales 


of rigidly documented facts: These are the factors that 
sell Budd trains carrying seven-figure price tags. This 


is the story of the policies that are persuading the rail- 


roads there are profits to be made in passenger business. 


What does it take to sell million- 
dollar railway trains? 

“Patience mostly . that’s what 
it takes,” says Fitzwilliam Sargent, 
vice-president in charge of railway 
sales, Ihe Budd Co., pioneers in de- 
signing and building streamlined, 
lightweight, all-stainless steel railway 
cars. 

Where “patience” comes in, Mr. 
Sargent points out, is in the time it 
takes—sometimes months, sometimes 
a year, two, three, four—in the time 
given over to the individual problems 
of a railroad before an actual sale is 
made and an order put through by 
the railroad. 


Selling Problems 


“A salesman does not expect to 00 
a railroad train every day,” Mr. Sar- 
gent says. “With the price of cars 
varying from $85,000 to $150,000 
each, depending upon the type of car 
and its final specifications, a railroad 
must be convinced that each car will 
be a profitable investment. Cars are 
designed for a special purpose and a 
salesman must prove that that pur- 
pose is best served by the car he is 
selling.” 

Selling railway cars is a project— 
sometimes a number of projects. 
Basically, however, Mr. Sargent ex- 
plains, selling railway cars is the 
same as selling any other commodity. 
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Budd salesmen think of travel as a 
commodity—but a commodity that 
cannot be oversold. By that they 
mean that travel is increased only by 
more travel. 

“Our most important duty is to 
help railroads meet their responsibil- 
ity of maintaining the highest stand- 
ards of safety and comfort for the 
traveling public,” Mr. Sargent says. 

Nothing Budd salesmen think 
do is based upon assumption or con- 
jecture. Every statement they make 
when selling can be proved by labora- 
tory test and by performance reports. 

Selling at Budd has no confines. 
Budd salesmen are members of the 
diversely skilled team that runs Budd 
and of which Budd is justly proud. 
This policy goes back to the late Ed- 
ward G. Budd, founder and lifetime 
directing head of the organization, 
who had the foresight to surround 
himself with capable men—and to 
keep them with him as they gained 
experience. He rarely sought execu- 
tives outside his own organization. 
Thus when 45-year-old Edward G. 
Budd, Jr., took over the presidency 
from his father in 1946, he was sur- 
rounded by top men with whom he 
had long been associated. As presi- 
dent, he too, emphasizes teamwork 
throughout the entire organization. 

What makes this teamwork so 
effective at Budd is that decisions of 
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the top management group are all 
implemented. Here, too, the Budd 
policy of promoting’ men from the 
ranks pays dividends. Plant super- 
visors and managers, sales, and all 
other executives at all levels have gen- 
erally moved into their present posi- 
tions after years of service with the 
organization. They are closely ac- 
quainted with the work being done 
in every department, are equipped 
to carry out management’s programs 
in their own departments, and are 
prepared to take over more responsi- 
bility when called upon to do so. 

Some Budd railway car salesmen 
are graduate engineers. Some are not. 
But, in either case, they know Budd 
from the ground up. 


Special Training Course 


In keeping with the Budd policy to 
promote men from within, the com- 
pany has a Cadet training course 
which is geared to develop highly 
talented material for both the line 
and staff brackets of the company 
management. New salesmen, too, 
coming up through the ranks are put 
through this course. 

Standards have been set at such a 
level that only exceptional individ- 
uals can qualify. Usually candidates 
are chosen from the ranks of gradu- 
ates of colleges and universities pref- 
erably with engineering degrees. ‘They 
must be recognized as possessing eX- 
tremely high mental, physical and 
moral standards and must show 4 
definite desire to remain as part of 
the company organization. 

Applicants are screened through a 
series of interviews with the general 
manager of personnel and industrial 
relations, one of the assistant works 
managers, the assistant treasurer, the 
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assistant personnel manager and the 
director of supervisory training. ‘The 
latter briefs them in the requirements 
of the Cadet Training Course and 
the method of remuneration. Only 
with the unanimous approval of this 
group can a candidate be accepted for 
the course—and only six Cadets are 
permitted in the course at any one 
time. 

The candidate is officially approved 
and assigned to the course by the 
division personnel manager. From 
this point on the candidate is ‘‘on his 
own” for the ensuing four months, 
to prove to himself and the company 
that he is willing and able to under- 
take the balance of the training pro- 
gram. 

He is processed through the Em- 
ployment Department in the same 
manner as any other applicant is for 
shop work, being subject to the regu- 
lar initial interview, medical exam- 
ination and new employe induction 
procedure. He is assigned a regular 
shop badge and number and started 
to work on a piecework basis. 

The Cadet, during this first four- 
month period, is in exactly the same 
category as any other new shop em- 
ploye. He starts work on the day 
shift and continues on this schedule 
for the first three months. He then 
is transferred to the second shift to 
give him an opportunity to experience 
night work. His earnings during this 
period are dependent entirely upon 
his own efforts and he gains experi- 
ence and the “feel” of conditions in 
the shops as a workman. During this 
period in the shops, the Cadet’s iden- 
tity as such is known only to the de- 
partment head and the training super- 
visor. This procedure eliminates the 
possibility of either favoritism or an- 


tagonism becoming a barrier to his 
progress. 

At the completion of four months 
in the shop, the Cadet is required to 
prepare a report on his experiences 
and observations as a workman. The 
report is reviewed by the training 
supervisor and is filed with the 
Cadet’s progress reports. He is then 
transferred from the regular shop 
payroll to a special payroll at a week- 
ly salary previously stipulated, which 
is increased approximately 25% at 
the expiration of one year’s successful 
training. 

The course then proceeds on the 
following schedule: 


Second Period (fifth through 
eighth month): Cadets are assigned 
for four months to either the Main- 
tenance Department or the Machine 
Shop, working on assignments speci- 
fied by the head of the department 
chosen in cooperation with the train- 
ing supervisor. 

A great deal of latitude is given 
the department head in outlining the 
course for the Cadets in his depart- 
ment. As a result, excellent coopera- 
tion has been experienced. Each de- 
partment head is given an opportunity 
to review the Cadet’s qualifications 
and record before he is assigned to a 
specific detail in his department and 


NEW SLEEPING CARS contain six double 
bedrooms and ten single rooms in what 
many railroad executives agree is one of 
the most versatile and practical sleeping 
car arrangements that has ever been designed. 
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an informal meeting is held by the 
training supervisor, the department 
head and the Cadet before actual 
work is begun. At the completion of 
this second period in the course, the 
department head writes a formal re- 
port which is forwarded to the train- 
ing supervisor. Again the Cadet is 
required to submit a written report 
on his reactions to, and experiences 
in, the work just completed. This re- 
port also forms an integral part of 
his progress file. 

The third period (9th month) is 
a one-month assignment in the In- 
spection Department with the pro- 
cedure following the same pattern as 
in the second period. 

A quarterly report on each Cadet 
is submitted by the training super- 
visor to the executive vice-president, 
the general manager of personnel and 
industrial relations, the personnel 
manager, and each of the company 
executives who initially interviewed 
the Cadet as a candidate. This report 
incorporates the training supervisor’s 
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"Patience ... . that's what it takes to sell 
railway cars," says Fitzwilliam Sargent, vice- 
president in charge of all The Budd Com- 


pany’'s railway sales. 


opinion and recommendations on each 
Cadet’s progress, together with a 
summary of reports submitted by the 
department heads under whom the 
Cadet has thus far trained. 

For the period from the 10th 
through the 18th month Cadets are 
assigned to these departments: Plan- 
ning and Production, Plant Layout 
or Process Engineering, Die, Jig or 
Machine Design, Purchasing or 
Stores, Time and Motion Study. 

At the end of this two-year course, 
the Cadet is given a brief refresher 
course by the Supervisory Training 
Division covering careful instruction 
and guidance in personnel policies 
and procedures, employe and labor 
relations, timekeeping, general ac- 
counting methods and selected topics 
chosen to conform with his new as- 
signment as a Budd Company super- 
visor. This reorientation period con- 
sumes about three days. Upon its 
completion the Cadet takes a two- 
hour induction course which is stand- 
ard practice for all new supervisory 
and sales personnel. 

During the two-year training 
period (with the exception of the first 
four months) the Cadet is subject to 
all rules, regulations, vacations and 
privileges of other salaried personnel. 


Competition Is Keen 


Budd salesmen travel many more 
hours than they spend actually “sell- 
ing.” Competition among railroads 
is keen today, and one of the big jobs 
for Budd salesmen, designers and en- 
gineers is to project the future—to 
find out what people want in trains, 
to find ways to keep them in them 
instead of on highways or in airways. 

Mr. Sargent points out: “One of 
our big selling jobs is to prove to 
railroad management that they can 
meet competition of the automobile, 
bus, and airplane by promoting safer 
and more spacious and comfortable 
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“Merchandising the cars after they have 
been designed, built, tested and sold is 
vital in our progress,” says H. A. Coward, 
vice-president and secretary. 


travel by train with superior design 
and standardization which makes for 
lower maintenance, repair and con- 
struction costs.” 

Budd salesmen work closely with 
passenger trafic officials and with 
railroad engineers, for each railroad 
has its own individual problems to 
solve. 

In short, to be a salesman for 
Budd takes experience and judgment. 
His must be a “top mind” able to 
channel his knowledge to the most 
productive minds in the railroad busi- 
ness. 

There are two ‘Budd sales staffs— 
an outside staff and an inside staff. 

Sales, engineering and_ technical 
skills are scrupulously integrated. 
‘The engineering staff is not only nu- 
merically large, but also embraces an 
encyclopedia of engineering abilities 
and experiences. The staff is admin- 
istered by men of national reputation, 
accustomed to operating on a broad 
basis, under the direction of Major 
General G. M. Barnes, U. S. Army 
(retired), vice-president in charge of 
engineering. This engineering staff 
plays an important role in selling 
modern railway cars. 

Railroad and industrial concerns 
are engaged in a number of projects 
for the improvement of railway cars 
and the equipment they require. 
Many of them do not have the highly 
specialized facilities required for re- 
search and development work to 
solve the many problems which arise. 

Therefore Budd has made its re- 
search facilities and sales engineering 
personnel available on a_ non-profit 
basis to any railroad or industrial or- 
ganization engaged in the manufac- 
ture of railway cars and equipment 
desiring to use them. 

When any railroad or industrial 
firm employs this research service, its 
engineering staff can exercise the 
same control over the research work 


that it has in its own organization 
and shops, with the added advantage 
that it can be carried out without in- 
terfering with tasks bearing more di- 
rectly on their normal operations. In 
addition, the manufacturing facilities 
of The Budd Co. are available to 
build, at cost, experimental operating 
models of new devices. 

Whenever an organization wants 
to have research or development 
projects carried out, Budd will send 
one of its sales-engineers to call. Or 
if the company prefers, it may send 
its representative to visit the Budd 
offices, inspect facilities and discuss 
the projects with the inside sales-en- 
gineering staff. The objective is to ar- 
rive at a clear specification defining 
the character and extent of the work. 

A careful estimate of the cost of 
the work and the time required is 
submitted. With approval of the esti- 
mate, Budd draws up a contract cov- 
ering the project which includes three 
basic principles: (1) The work will 
be done at cost, including overhead. 
(2) The Budd Co. will accept no 
conflicting project from any com- 
petitor during the period of the con- 
tract. (3) All inventions arising from 
the project become the property of 
the company having the work done, 
if it so desires. 


Showroom Is a Test Plant 


The Budd railway car “showroom” 
is a Railway Car Test Plant. This is 
where the Budd __ sales-engineering 
personnel prove their points. Railroad 
executives and industrial executives 
are invited to visit the Test Show- 
room to see for themselves. The re- 
ception room is impressively appointed 
—roomy, with comfortable chairs— 
for detailed discussions of problems. 
Full-size mock-ups of railway cars 
built in the Experimental Shop are 
exhibited in this room. 

The testing machine is housed in 
a specially designed building and is 
equipped with a 10-ton traveling 
crane. It can accommodate a railway 
car up to 200,000 pounds in weight 
and 95 feet in length, and is capable 
of exerting end pressures up to 2,000,- 
000 pounds. A great variety of tests 
can be performed, including all tests 
required by the A.A.R.—determina- 
tion of sideswiping strength; verticle, 
lateral and longitudinal roof strength 
and rigidity; floor strength and elastic 
properties under live load; strength 
and rigidity of side structure of the 
car; strength of major vital struc- 
tural sub-assemblies such as vestibule 
floor assembly, center sill or side sill 
structure, etc. 

A structural test laboratory 1s 
equipped to conduct static and fatigue 
tests on structures from major assem 
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In the highly competitive soap 
business, it takes fast, powerful selling 
to launch new products with a 
flying start. So it’s natural that Lever 
Brothers uses plenty of Spot Radio to 
introduce its new detergent, BREEZE. 

Siarting with the nation’s hard-water areas, 
BREEZE has expanded market by market, 
using Spot Radio to hammer home powerful sales 
messages. Spot Radio starts working for Lever 
Brothers well before announcements are 
aired . . . through pre-campaign merchandising 
of schedules that insures aggressive market-wide 
retail support. Dealers know this potent 
medium will bring in customers, and they prepare 
to welcome them with stocks, displays and 
promotions. As a result, Lever Brothers 


attains profitable volume fast. . . 
and then maintains it with continuing 
BREEZE Spot Radio campaigns. 

Whether you have a new product to establish, 
or an old one that needs new sales, Spot 
Radio can do the job. Find out about this 
powerful, flexible medium—how it 
works and how to work it—from your 
John Blair man. He knows! SPor a 
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by Federal Advertising Agency, 
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& COM PANY *Spot Broadcasting is radio advertising 

of any type ( from brief announcements to 
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blies or large sub-assemblies, requir- 
ing complex applied load distribution, 
to single weld specimens. 
climate laboratory has recently 
been added to the test facilities in 
keeping with the engineering policy 
of verifying theoretical design by 
actual tests. Controlled test tempera- 
ture of this room may be varied from 
20° F. to 110° F. Tests are con- 
ducted simulating the effect of wind, 
humidity and other essential variables. 
There is also a metallurgical and 
chemical laboratory which deals with 
metallic and non-metallic materials ; 
an auxiliary power plant and electri- 
cal test laboratory for testing aux- 
iliary engines, electrical and refriger- 
ating equipment; electrical and elec- 
tronic workshop for testing a large 
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Budd salesmen invite any railroad 
or industrial organization to utilize 
the Budd Research Car for a variety 
of tests, observations and records in- 
volving dynamic stresses, accelera- 
tions, vibrations, displacements, noise 
level, riding qualities, mechanical be- 
havior, performance of trucks, aux- 
iliary equipment, seats, berths, berth 
operating mechanisms, journals, tem- 
perature control devices, bearings, 
brakes, damping units, wheel anti- 
sliding devices, draft and buffer gears, 
wheels and other important parts. 
Equipment and installations outside 
or inside the car may be tested. The 
operation of the car throughout the 
country makes it possible to run the 
tests on a railroad’s own tracks. 

Of special interest is a sales manual 


A SALES MANUAL used by Budd is a book of 10 double-spread reprints of a 
series of advertisements, with engineering data, which appeared in Railway Age. 


variety of electrical and electronic de- 
vices; experimental shop, fully 
equipped with various wood working 
and sheet metal working machines 
and tools, paint shop, welding equip- 
ment both arc and spot, and other 
installations; railroad brake labora- 
tory which has recently been com- 
pleted for housing one of the world’s 
largest brake dynamometers; wheel 
and axle fatigue laboratory. 

Road testing is performed by sales- 
engineers in the Budd Research Car 
which is a laboratory on wheels. Its 
purpose is to permit investigation un- 
der actual service conditions of riding 
qualities, sound insulation, vibration 
elimination, and_ testing trucks, 
brakes, all types of auxiliary equip- 
ment and similar projects. ‘The car 
is 85 feet long over couplers of stand- 
ard A.A.R. contour. It meets with 
L.C.C. safety requirements, and is 
equipped with Westinghouse auto- 
matic and electro-pneumatic air con- 
trols. 
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and presentation used by Budd sales- 
men. It is a book composed of 10 
double-spread reprints of a series of 
advertisements which appeared in 
Railway Age. Foreword in the book 
has this to say: 

“Strength of structure in a passen- 
ger car is no academic matter. It is a 
practical and vital consideration for 
those who manage, operate and own 
railroads as well as for the patrons 
who ride in the cars. 

“When Budd set about to design 
a lightweight car, the first standard 
set was that of strength. But this 
strength was achieved by choice of 
material and scientific design instead 
of by sheer weight of metal. In the 
post-war cars which Budd is now 
building, design was further improved 
and strength enhanced far beyond 
that of any other railway car struc- 
ture. 

“How this design is developed, 
how stainless steel is used in strength 
forms for every part of the car frame, 


how reinforcements are built in at 
points of greatest stress are shown 
graphically in the 10 drawings, re. 
printed from a series which appeared 
in Railway Age, which compose this 
book. 

“They are not engineering draw. 
ings, although based accurately on 
the engineering data. Rather they are 
pictures which laymen as well as 


. q 
technical men can understand, de. 


signed to show the actual construc- 
tion on which Budd claims to superior 
strength and safety are grounded. 


“Your attention is asked particu- } 


larly to the drawing which shows the 
test plant in operation. This, the only 
apparatus in existence in which an 
entire car can be tested for every 
manner of stress or strain, was de- 
vised by Budd so that no question of 
strength could be left out without a 
proved answer.” 

In addition to Railway Age, Budd 
runs informative advertisements in 
Railway Purchases and Stores. 

An important part of Budd sales- 
men’s job is to help their customers 
to make their purchasing of Budd 
all-stainless railway cars the most 
profitable investment they have ever 
made. To be profitable, they must be 
filled to a high capacity, and of course 
that calls for public preference for 
their superior quality, comfort and 
safety. 

“Merchandising the streamlined 
railway cars after they have been de- 
signed, built and tested,” says H. A. 
Coward, vice-president and secretary, 
“is vital in our progress.” 

To meet the competition of the 
automobile, the bus, and the airplane, 
Mr. Coward maintains that railroads 
must merchandise what they have to 
offer in the new streamlined railway 
trains. In its broad merchandising 
program, Budd is helping railroads 
make the public frain-conscious in- 
stead of just car-minded (one or two 
streamlined cars coupled with old 
cars), helping them to emphasize to 
the public the safety, the greater com- 
fort, reliability, and relaxation of 
travel by rail. A train which is com- 
plete in itself and looks complete i 
an advertisement for the railraod 
which operates it. 

Budd has to its credit 38 “Name 
Trains,” including the Empire State 
Express, Silver Meteor, Pacemaker, 
the Zephyrs, Man O' War, Cheshire, 
Silver Comet, and Champion. To help 
railroads merchandise the new 
streamliners and to promote public 
preference for them, Budd _ prepares 
through Lewis & Gilman, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, colorful ad- 
vertisements which run in The Sat 
urday Evening Post, Holiday, Time 
and Newsweek. Informative and pic- 
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PORTABLE Projector | 


_ 


The Ampro Compact has been built for those > 
who need a portable, single-case quality pro- \ 
jector at a popular price. It is a basically new = \ 
type of portable projector which brings you: 


| 
these A big features | 
| 


1. New Amazingly Compact One-Case Unit | 
A complete full size 16mm. sound pic- 
ture projection outfit—including pro- 
jector, amplifier, detachable 8” speaker 
and cord, plus room for extra 400’ 
reel and film—all in one portable case. 
Measures only 15” x 21%” x 9%". 
Speaker can be instantly removed and 
set up near screen for best sound 
reproduction. 


2. New Remarkably Quick Set-Up 


Through new, counterbalancing 
mechanism, projector swings up into 
operating position in one easy move- 
ment. Permanently attached reel arms 
swing quickly into position—and in 
less than ten seconds the Ampro Com- 

pact is ready to thread, connect and | 
operate, 


3. Full Professional Quality Projection 
The many Ampro quality features, 
tested in thousands of projectors over 
many years and through millions of 
performances, are fully maintained, 
Nota new untried unit—but ratheran | 
ingenious adaptation of a proven 
16mm. sound projector. Unusually 
quiet-running. 


4. 100% Availability for Quick Servicing... The entire chassis 
of the Ampro Compact can be removed quickly and easily 
from the case. This is the only portable one-case 16mm, 
sound projector that offers 100% convenient availability 
for both mechanical and electrical servicing. 


—Ai— 


Pius New Lower Price and many other new features 
Including a new free flow streamlined cooling system— i 
and special cushioning to protect projector mechanism 
against shocks. An ideal unit for both silent and sound 
projection for moderate sized audiences where compact- 
ness, ease of set-up, portability, quality of projection, are 
important factors. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, o 
° 
. 
1 Western Ave.. 7 
TION, 2835 N. Wes 
1 ® AMPRO CORPORA TO SM 1120 ¢ 
Send for Booklets wee %.\ + ane ial : 
, - ie hee . ime full details and price © * 
Mail coupon for full details on the new Ampro Se ae e Please send ME ny jector. . ~ 
- s - e Ampro Compact roje iJJustrated bookle t, 
Compact. Also send for interesting booklets e ca | 10c for a CODY of the 4 Motion Pictures. e 
erry ° - . . e yuna iv - 
The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion ° Amazing Story of a OE ; Teaching.” * 
Pictures” (the illustrated story of how sound ; I enclose 10c for “A New Tool fo ~ - 1” « 
° ee nc a - Rette ona. 
pictures are made and projected)—"“A New e ‘ : “i Ieee 10c for “Toward @ Better W ° 
Tool for Teaching” (the , { i Qo } 1 encios ————— 
I ol f¢ t Teaching” (the story of sound films in q gait ioe dale ieee . 
the classroom Toward a Better World , sa ean e Name eel e 
(how churches are utilizing sound pictures). Yor e@ Address——————_ - Srate——————_— Ms 
[hese intormative booklets will be mailed to = City - er eee? 
1 } ad r eoee® dd 
you postpaid tor 10c each, _ esoeeee? 
. e eooeeeee® aiid 
ee 


The AMPRO CORPORATION « CHICAGO 18, ILL. « A GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION SUBSIDIARY 
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PEORIAREA 


National advertisers 
on WMBD get the 
dominant share 
of the Peoriarea 
audience. There are three big rea- 
sons for this one-station dominance: 


SALES EXPERIENCE 


Twenty-one years experience 
with the Peoriarea audience. 
WMBD beams the right show 
to the right audience at the 
right time at the RIGHT 
PRICE! 


PROGRAM EXCELLENCE 


High program standards are 
resulting in more and more 
WMBD live shows becoming 
sponsored by national adver- 
tisers. For instance — Vick’s 
Chemical, P & G Dreft, Griese- 
dieck Beer, Standard Oil, Critic 
Feeds, Butternut Coffee and 
Phillips 66. 


FULL SCALE PROMOTION 


Well-organized promotion and 
merchandising department de- 
votes full time to courtesy an- 
nouncements, newspaper ads, 
bus cards, displays, direct 
mail, and merchandising 
publications. 


ASK FREE & PETERS 


PEORIA 
CBS Affiliate ¢ 5000 Watts | 
Free & Peters, Inc., Nat'l. Reps. 
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torial booklets, folders and a variety 
of direct mail pieces are sent out 
through Budd’s Consumer Educa- 
tion Department. Informative litera- 
ture is sent to the railroads. 

The Budd merchandising program 
emphasizes more spacious and com- 
fortable travel; fast, reliable travel; 
the safest travel. Operating conditions 
of course differ in different sections 
of the country; therefore, Budd 
adapts its merchandising material to 
the individual needs of the railroads. 

For example, a booklet describing 
the Pacemaker, designed and built by 
Budd for New York Central Sys- 
tem, carries a picture of the Pace- 
maker approaching Storm’ King 
Mountain along the Hudson River. 
Opposite is this message: ““A Beauti- 
ful Train Where Beauty Is More 
Than Skin Deep.” Copy then goes on 
to say: 

“As in all trains built by The 
Budd Company, in the Pacemaker 
the use of stainless steel is not re- 
stricted to its outer shell. The. entire 
structure is stainless steel—a metal 
three times as strong as the steel in 
a skyscraper’s girders. 

“This beautiful metal is used for 
the car’s foundations—its center sill 

for its hidden frames and rein- 
forcing rails in the sides and_ roof 

for its protecting collision posts. 
It is a truly all-stainless car, the kind 
that is only built by Budd. 

“As you ride in the new Pace- 
maker, add to your enjoyment of its 
beauty and luxury the mental com- 
fort of traveling in one of the strong- 
est, safest trains ever built.” 

The following pages carry action 
pictures of the luxurious comfort en- 
joyed while traveling, showing the 
stainless steel flashing along the walls 
of the corridor and the side of the 
car itself, the lounge section of the 
two-car dining unit; the kitchen in 
the two-car diner unit; tavern section 
of the observation lounge — and, 
finally, ““What’s Under the Skin’”— 
copy pointing to the bone and sinew 
of a superior Budd-built railway car, 
its strength which enables it to take 
the rugged demands made on it. 

The booklet concludes with the 
schedule of the Pacemaker and a list 
of other name trains in the fleet of 
stainless steel trains built by Budd. 

Booklets such as that help Budd 
salesmen in their over-all attack on 
maintenance costs. Maintenance costs, 
Budd salesmen maintain, can easily 
wipe out any chance of profitable 
operation for the railroad. A well de- 
signed car can lower maintenance 
costs, they emphasize to prospective 
customers. They point out that tests 
such as a trial by cloudburst provide 
a check on Budd’s high quality work- 


manship and the soundness of its con- 
struction. In their climate laboratory 
sides and roof of a car are subjected 
to a deluge which slams against the 
car with the force of an 80-mile-an- 
hour cloudburst. Side doors come in 
for special attention, for there leaks 
are most likely to occur, Ten high- 
pressure jets throw a concentrated 
flood against door-sills, jambs, win- 
dows and handles. Budd salesmen can 
point to these booklets and say that 
every statement made in them can be 
proved by tests in their laboratories. 
The first stainless steel train put 
into service was the Pioneer Zephyr 
delivered to the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad in April, 1934. 
Between the Pioneer Zephyr and the 
last train delivered before the United 
States entered World War II, The 
Budd Co., sold 512 cars including 
47 complete trains to 14 railroads. 


Orders on Hand 


Budd now has a sizable backlog of 
orders. Among them: The Southern 
Pacific has ordered 78 cars tor the 
new Sunset Limited. Thirty of them 
are Budd-designed sleepers with 10 
roomettes and six double-bedrooms 
convertible into master drawing 
rooms. The balance is made up of 
coaches, diners, lounges, cottee-shop 
lounges and baggage-mail-dormitory 
cars that complete the five trains. 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Rail- 
way Co. in July of this year took 
delivery of six all-stainless steel Budd- 
built coaches. Each car is selt-sufh- 
cient in providing heat, light, air con- 
ditioning and hot water. More than 
5,000 persons inspected these cars 
when they were exhibited in the M. 
& St. L. yards in Minneapolis. 

The California Zephyrs will be 
placed in service this fall. On .\pril 
30th of this year Budd delivered its 
first post-war sleeping -car. Others 
are proceeding down the assembly 
lines for early delivery. They con- 
tain six double-bedrooms and 10 
single rooms in what many railroads 
agree is the most versatile and prac- 
tical sleeping car arrangement ever 
devised. 

Budd is now moving fast into 
large-scale production of trains that 
have been improved since the first 
Zephyr went onto the rails. In a plant 
built during the war for the produc- 
tion of airplanes, the new railway cars 
are coming off the lines in steadily 
increasing numbers. Budd maintains 
that there is no limit to the volume 
of passenger traffic attainable by rail- 
roads if the traveler is offered satety, 
convenience, comfort and services. 

A testimony to this belief is in a 
report on Budd’s Man O’ War cov- 
ering a year’s operation. Said W. 
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McN. Knapp, vice-president, Traffic, 
the Central of Georgia in June of 
this vear: 

“\Ian O’ War has traveled 170,- 
000 miles. It has made 1,460 trips 
between Atlanta and Columbus. It 
has carried more than 150,000 pas- 
sengers. mostly inhabitants of the 
terminal cities and towns along the 
route. Novelty is no longer a factor. 
We purchased the train with the 
hope that it would help to stop the de- 
crease in passenger trafic . . . and 
would serve to hold for the rails 
persons who might otherwise use 
other modes of transportation and to 
attract those already using such 
mediums . . . Car availability has 
been 1606. Maintenance cost has 
been at a minimum. Net revenue 
more than $40,000. We are not only 
satisfied. but highly pleased by the 
results of the train, and our estimates 
indicate that on a yearly basis the 
passenger revenue between Columbus 
and Atlanta has increased over the 
steam operation heretofore prevailing 
by approximately $139,000 per an- 
num.” 

Increase in demand for all of 
Budd's products—not just railway 
cars alone—has resulted in expan- 
sion ot production to about four times 
the pre-war output, says Mr. Coward. 
“\Ianagement’s biggest problem is 
operational rather than developmen- 
tal.” 

Effective Teamwork 


To accomplish this, Budd’s execu- 
tive staff Tunctions smoothly as a team. 
Top executives, among whom are 
the sales executives, meet each week 
to bring their combined knowledge 
and experiences to bear on the com- 
pany's problems as a team. At these 
meetings. Mr. Coward explains, 
each executive is asked to tell what 
he has gleaned from his experience in 
his particular field. He, in turn, then 
hears the opinions of each member 
of the group concerning his own ma- 
jor problems. For example, at a re- 
cent meeting these three subjects 
were covered: (1) submission and 
discussion of weekly report; (2) dis- 
cussion of general overhead situation ; 
(3) discussion of the cost of accidents 
and the Personnel Department. At 
another meeting the subject might be 
a study of the expanding use of 
streamlined trains—how _ railroads 
that have installed them, on an ex- 
perimental basis, added to their sched- 
ules after experience, etc. 

Through this company teamwork, 
Mr. Coward reports, Budd is 
Strengthening its position in all its 
activities—engineering, in production, 
In sales, in personnel, and a dozen 
other fields. 
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WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA 


EVERY PHYSICIAN IS AN M. D. 


Every graduate of a medical school has a certain 
degree of skill and experience. Some of them have 
specialized in nerves and some in bones. You em- 
ploy the medico who seems best fitted to solve your 


physical difficulty. 


If you have a peculiarly obscure condition, you 
call in the physician who has had the most special- 


ized experience in the field in which you need help. 


Wise business men apply the same principles when 


they need help for a tough marketing problem. 


They call in the research organization which has 
had wide experience and is best equipped to do a 


thorough job at a reasonable price. 


National Analysts, with its recent acquisition of 
highly important processed maps of the United 
States and its sub-divisions, is equipped to outline a 
sampling plan and market research program to fit 


any situation which has developed in your business. 


Moreover, National Analysts has the personnel to 
outline the plan, develop the program, supervise the 


field workers and analyze the results. 


National Analysts is equipped with maps, materials 
and personnel to handle the most intricate area 


sampling job. 


We would like to tell you how efficient area sam- 
pling is. Within reason, research projects can_ be 
done for any sum you may have budgeted for re- 
search. We welcome inquiries as to costs of specific 


jobs. 


A conference costs you nothing. 


NATIONAL ANALYSTS, Inc. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE ° 1425 CHESTNUT ST. ° PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


A Complete Marketing and Research Organization with National Coverage 
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coming your way ... 


esses Spark plug cleaner and 
tester is designed to give the cus- 
tomer faster service and also to 
function as a visual selling device. 
Known as the Globe unit, its out- 
standing feature is a_ universal 
cleaning grommet which definitely 
speeds up the usual cleaning rou- 
tine. ‘This grommet is flexible 
enough to accommodate all diam- 
eters of spark plugs in the air 
blasting process. Other types of 
cleaner units still require different 
size adaptors for each size plug. 
Made of neophrene, the grommet 
has been produced to be purposely 
long lasting. The cabinet has an 
inset spark-reflecting mirror which 
permits the customer to see the 
performance of clean_ plugs 


PLUG TESTING DEVICE utilizes slightly 


less than a square foot of counter space. 


against that of dirty plugs. 
Another feature that makes for 
taster servicing is a built-in water- 
trap with an outside drain cock so 
that it’s not necessary to open up 
the unit to drain the airline. There 
are no cap screws to get lost. The 
air gauge is set in flush with the 
unit to minimize possible damage 
to other surfaces and is designed 
tor easy reading. Air valves are 
finger tip, toggle operated. Air 
pressure control in testing provides 
similar compression as under real 
operating conditions. The Globe 
unit is produced by Globe-Union, 
Inc., 900 E. Keefe Ave., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wis. 


eseeebDulb cradle is a unique hold- 
er for growing plants indoors. 
Made of transparent plastic, spe- 
cially designed with perforations 
in the bottom, the cradle fits snugly 
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into a glass tumbler or bowl to 
make an artistic vase for growing 
plants. The maker recommends it 
for hyacinth, narcissus, tulips, 
crocus, lilies, avocado plants and 
decorative vines. It comes pack- 
aged with plant-life nutrients. ‘The 
Bulb Cradle is a product of Art- 
craft Plastic Moulders, Ltd., 8926 
Ellis Ave., Los Angeles. 


assssnew metal and solvent 
for miscellaneous home repairs re- 
quires no heat, flame or special 
tools for its application. ‘The 
solvent serves to maintain the new 
metal in the right consistency for 
applying with a putty knife, paint 
brush or paint sprayer. It is being 
marketed under the name _ of 
Howard New Metal and Solvent. 
It is said that the new metal dries 
in minutes to a_ harder-than-lead 
permanent bond with steel, alu- 
minum, wood, glass, and fabrics. 
it can be used as a permanent filler 
for dents, cracks and scratches. As 
soon as it is dry it can be filed, 
ground or sanded to a _ feather- 
edge for taking a smooth paint or 
lacquer finish. It is useful for the 
repair of gutters, furnaces, pipes 
and water tanks. The companion 
products, metal and solvent, come 
packed in an attractive kit. It is 
being placed on the Market by 
Howard Paint Division of Recon- 
ditioning Products, Ine., 5201 


Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


«sss:Qutomatic eraser for the 
plastic discs used for dictation and 
business recording is being intro- 
duced to the market. With it the 
sound grooves may be erased and 
the disc made ready for complete 


PLASTIC BULB HOLDER fits into a 


tumbler or bowl. Comes with nutrients. 


reuse in the short space of 29 sec- 
onds. Called the SoundEraser, it 
is a compact little machine about 
the size of a portable radio. The 
operator places a recorded disc ona 
spindle, presses a button, and the 
rest is automatic. Electrically 
powered from any conventional 
outlet, the SoundEraser spins the 
recorded disc in a bath of heat and 
infra-red rays. ‘The centrifugal 
force of the spinning operation on 
the heated plastic accomplishes the 
erasure of both sides of the disc 
simultaneously. With the new de- 
vice each disc can be erased 25 
times or more. It is claimed that 
the advent of the machine means 
that the cost of recording discs for 
the user will now be reduced 75%. 
It is also stated by the manufac- 
turer that in an eight-hour day, 
one operator can easily erase 800) 
half-hour recording discs (repre- 
senting +00 hours of dictation). 
A development of ‘The Soundscrib- 
er Corp., New Haven 4, Conn. 


OPERATOR places a 
recorded disc on 4 
spindle, presses but- 
ton and the grooves 
are automatically 
and swiftly erased. 
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a. AND OPERATING RADIO STATIONS WTPS AND WTPS FM © MEMBER A.NANetwork © REPRESENTATIVES: JANN & KELLEY, INC. 
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Here's the right combination 
to stimulate quick-action re- 
sults for your selling team in 
the South's greatest market 

. the powerful morning 
Times-Picayune, followed by 
the influential evening States 

. a combined city circula- 
tion that goes into 180,947 
of New Orleans’ 181,100 


homes! 


The consistent use of this 
guick-action morning even- 
ing combination will bring 
cash - register results you'll 
cheer about! 


N. O. Homes 
181,100 
Combined A, M. & P. M. City 
180,947 
Sunday City 
154,586 


TOTAL CIRCULATION 
A. M. 166,960 Sunday 274,748 P.M. 92,145 
3 mos. ending Mar. 31, 1948 


TIMES:PICAYU NE and STATES 


¥% MORNING %& SUNDAY %& EVENING 
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The Sun-Times 


MOVES THE GOODS 


The Sun-Times is moving the goods in Chicago to more than 600,000 fam- ie ; 
ilies daily. Break those outdated space buying habits. Do you realize the The Sun-Times 


Sun-Times now occupies the No. 2 spot in Chicago? You can’t afford to be » ' re 4 — 
without it—at one of the lowest milline rates in America. It’s your greatest : gi onens 
advertising dollar’s worth in Chicago. ‘ aS she geeel 

é rg This book is loaded 


with case histories 

. performances 
that no other Chi- 
cago paper can 
show. 


CMOS & ee 


SUN TIMES 


THE PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


HERE'S THE PICTURE! |... sakes 


672,848 daily _— 
602,903 city and es SUN-TIMES 515,367 eae 87,536 
retail trading zone 


200,000 HER.-AM. 403,457 eee: 80,003 Eee] RETAIL TR. ZONE 
home delivered 
(Based on ABC Publisher's statement 
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MARKETING 
PICTOGRAPHS 


Planned by Philip Salisbury, Editor, and designed by The Chartmakers, Inc. 


THE 24 LARGEST INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


(a) containing more than 50,000 plant workers (b) in plants employing 21 or more 


(c) in county areas as defined by Bureau of the Census 


NO. OF PLANT WORKERS 
IN PLANTS OVER 21 


447,412 
397,975 


241,453 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
230,138 Newark-Jersey City N.J. 
202,474 Cleveland, Ohio 
171,045 New York, N. Y. 
7 168,556 Philadelphia,Pa. 


155,999 
138,243 
132,138 
108,604 


[|] 97,506 Buffalo, N.Y. 

91,716 Hartford-New Britain, Conn. 
= -“Va IN 98,223 Dayton, Ohio 
86,532 Baltimore, Md. 


PICTOGRAPH BY 


Salas MAN acement 


ii - 20-48 


(d) as of June, 1947 - June, 1948 


% OF NATIONAL 


NAME OF AREA TOTAL 


Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bridgeport-New Haven- 
Waterbury, Conn. } 
Boston, Mass. 


San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Flint, Mich. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Gary, Ind. 


Worcester, Mass. 


ec ¢ 


CRESMER & WOODWARD, INC., Representotives New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, los Angeles 
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to DALLAS’ 
COTTON BOWL 


Gut at\home they read “The Dallas News 


When seventy thousand cheers rock 
the Cotton Bowl it's the voice of a far-flung 
community of kindred souls. Here is a gay, 
colorful sampling of your whole audience, 


you who advertise in The Dallas News! 


The Cotton Bowl—and the city's 
many other attractions—aore shared by all 
the people in the Dallas Market Area. The 


urban area is only the beginning. 


If you want to reach the people of 
this market you must use the medium that 
covers it—city and country alike. There is 


only one such medium—The Dallas News. 


Sell the readers of The News ond you have sold the Dallas Market 


Ghe Dallas Morning Nelws 


RADIO STATIONS WFAA AND WFAA 
THE TEXAS ALMANAC 


Member, Americon Newspoper Advertising Nelwe 
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How People Are Spending Their Money in 1948 


The consumer — expenditure dollar breaks up 
in this fashion: 


CONSUMER-EXPENDITURE 


DOLLAR 
Autos 3.1 
Gas and oil 2.0 
THE STOMACH 25.5 Publi 
GOING : 2.0 
PLACES 
Tires and auto parts 0.9 
THE BODY 16.9 | Auto repair 0.6 
Housing 8.1 
DEATH AND TAXES 12.5 HOUSING Fuel 1.7 
Utilities 1.4 
GOING PLACES 8.6 
HOUSING 11.2 Misc. household 
operation 3.1 
HOME MAKING 9.7 Furniture & rugs 1.9 
HOME Electric appliances 1.6 
FUN AND RECREATION 11.0 
p 0 MAKING Domestic service 1.0 
WELFARE AND 4.6 Telephone 0.7 
IMPROVEMENT 100.0% China, tableware, 
utensils 0.7 
Radios, musical 
THE Groceries 21.9 instruments 0.7 
STOMACH Meals 3.6 
Alcoholic beverages 4.4 
THE BODY ili od a a 2.3 
; FUN AND Misc. recreation 1.7 
Cloth Shoes & footwear 1.5 
oe 7 RECREATION "vs 1.0 
Cleaning & laundry 1.1 
Newspapers, magazines, 
Cosmetics 0.6 books | 0.9 
(Beauty and Barker & beovty 0.6 Movies 0.7 
Adornment) 
Jewelry 0.7 
Insurance 3.2 
WELFARE at Religion 0.8 
DEATH Direct taxes 8.5 ven Education, private 0.6 
AND TAXES ~— Medical & burial 4.0 Total 100.0 
PICTOGRAPH BY grits, 
Sales MANAGEMENT SOURCE: Estimates of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce = t 
11-20-48 Y ye 


Your prospecifs may blanket the area. | 


If your product is a mass consumer item, you obvi- 
ously want your advertising to reach the maximum 
number of prospective customers ... and miss the 
fewest prospects possible. How many prospects are 


being missed by your present advertising? Are you 


| ~ 


PAPER San Francisco's largest — PR SEE Nation's largest 


} 


OREGON ig 
1oAH 


NEVADA 


Total circulation in area—231,368 (Audit Bureau of Circulations 3/31/47) Total circulation in area—284,787 (Source available on request) 


Sy 
= 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


but does your advertising ? 


using the medium that saturates the areas where your 
prospects live? ... Here are three maps of the San 
Francisco area including all the counties where your 
northern California prospects live. Which medium 
reaches the most... misses the fewest . . . for you? 


KNBC is just one example of the complete 


- ' 
a. tf * > . . . 
say Francisco’s leading station —KNBC market penetration of stations represented by 
7} NBC Spot Sales. For a similar analysis of any 
i of the markets listed below. call your nearest 
0 


NBC Spot Sales Office. You'll be amazed at 


how thoroughly these stations blanket the area 


where your prospects live. 


New York ...... + WNBC 
Chleege « se sc oe es WER 
Philadelphia . . . . . . KYW 
Cleveland ....... WTAM 
Washington. . . . . . . WRC 
Boston-Springfield . . . . WBZ-A 
San Francisco . . . . . « KNBC 
Pittsburgh . . . . . . . KDKA 
i ne 
Schenectady. . . . . . . WGY 
Fort Wayne. . . . . . . WOWO 


LEGEND 
E50 to 100% of total families reached 
BJ 25 to 49% of total families reached 


Total audience in area (daytime)—936,210 (88-1946) [J] 10 to 24% of total families reached 


SPOT SALES 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + HOLLYWOOD + CLEVELAND + WASHINGTON » BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + DENVER 
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PER CAPITA INCOMES, 1929-1947 


USA-1929 USA-1947 
$680 $1323 


NEVADA 817' 
NEW YORK 1125) 
NORTH DAKOTA 389 


CONNECTICUT 918) 

DELAWARE 919) 

CALIFORNIA 946 | 

MONTANA 602 

ILLINOIS 932) 

DIST. OF COL. 1191) 


NEW JERSEY 947 | 
RHODE ISLAND 851) 
COLORADO 


WYOMING 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
OHIO 
MICHIGAN 
WASHINGTON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 417 
WISCONSIN 
KANSAS 


IDAHO Sasa 


INDIANA 
OREGON 
NEBRASKA 
UTAH 
MISSOURI 
MINNESOTA 
VERMONT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IOWA 
TEXAS 
MAINE 

Coma 
ARIZONA 
FLORIDA 
VIRGINIA . 422 
NEW MEXICO 
WEST VIRGINIA 
OKLAHOMA 
TENNESSEE 349 
LOUISIANA 
NORTH CAROLINA 309 
GEORGIA 329) 
KENTUCKY 371) 
ALABAMA 305 | 
SOUTH CAROLINA 252 
ARKANSAS 305 


MISSISSIPPI emer 
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Salers ACEMENT SOURCE: "Survey of Current Business’ Sept., 1948 4 1 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


MAKE ROOM— 


MARKETFACTS NO. 22 


HERE COMES INDUSTRY! 


@ Makeroom—forsales. Industry isexpand- 
ing, has been steadily since 1940. Today, 
businesses, both large and small, are pro- 


ducing more, exporting more, and selling 


INDEX OF TOTAL INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION (1935-1939 = 100) 


| 49.6% 


INCREASE 


Source: Federal 
Reserve Boord 


EXPORTS 


282.2% 


INCREASE 


1947 
$15,369,000 


1940 
$4,021,000 


Source: U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Some yardsticks of industrial expansion. One of a series. 


more than ever before. Personal consump- 
tion has more than doubled. Here are a 
few of the many examples that illustrate 


the expansion of business and industry. 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 
EXPENDITURES (Billions of $) 


128.0% 


INCREASE Services 


Services 


$26.6 


1947 $164.4 


Source: U. S$. Dept. of Commerce 
Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce 


1940 $72.1 


SALES OF ALL RETAIL STORES 


153.8% 
INCREASE 


$117,725,000,000 


$46,388,000,000 


Source: U. $. Dept. of Commerce 
Bureayu of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce 


Advertisement 


ADVERTISEMENT 


45% MORE AD AGENCIES THAN IN 1936 


A count of advertising agency names in “Standard Advertising Agency Register” shows that 
from a war-time low of 1,633 the number has increased to 2,467 in 1948, a percentage increase 
greater than in the number of advertisers. (34%) 


2500 | | 2,467 
NUMBER OF AGENCIES 
ano 1,948 | 
2 1,701 1,633 


ACCOUNTS PER AGENCY 


SOURCE. Compilations made by SALES MANAGEMENT 
from annua! editions of “Standard Advertising Agency Register - 


a“ i 
1936 1940 1944 1948 


Spokane Families “INTEND TO BUY” and DO 


Early in 1947 the R. L. Polk Company surveyed 
a representative cross section of families in the 
Spokane urban market, asking buying inten- 
tions on electrical appliances. A year later Polk 
came back —to find what actually was bought 


. . » Folks certainly meant what they said— 


and had the means to carry out their wishes. 


1947 1948 
INTEND TO BUY ACTUALLY BOUGHT 
% of families % of families 


ELECTRIC IRONERS = [= 


2.9 

RADIOS 5,5 

RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS [sa — | 

ELECTRIC MIXERS Sj 

VACUUM CLEANERS =f 177 
ELECTRIC RANGES = 14.9 
REFRIGERATORS 2 

WASHERS 18.3 15.7 


RS SOURCE: Spokesman - Review ‘and Chronicle 

4 = 

rf +. PICTOGRAPH BY 
Sey Salad MANAGEMENT 
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“Returned Goods.” Returns have 
long been a thorn in the side of dis- 
tributors and manufacturers. ‘They 
knock percentages off net sales 
quotas, and add costs to operating 
expenses. Department stores, whose 
figures on returns are perhaps the 
most accurate, report an average re- 
turn ratio of 5% to 8% of total 
sales. In other product lines, returns 
have run up to 35% and 40% of 
total sales over sustained periods.— 
Why customers return goods, and 
how these returns can be controlled, 
are subjects covered in this publica- 
tion issued by the Domestic Distribu- 
tion Department of the U. S$. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Particularly in- 
formative are the sections devoted to 
the effects of returns on various 
phases of distribution (actual physi- 
cal distribution, quality specifications, 
pricing, credit, packaging, sales con- 
trol records, etc.), and controlling re- 
turns. This last chapter points out 
that managing the returns problem 
to a large extent involves customer 
relations, and emphasizes the advan- 
tages of individual firm policies, as 
well as group action on_ returns 
policies. “The booklet suggests the 
use of advertising, publicity, direct 
mail, and a_ definite educational 
program as integral parts of the 
public relations aspect of returns. 
It also discusses the pros and 
cons of making it difficult to return 
goods, use of merchandise certificates, 
and individual account restriction. 
Those interested in obtaining a copy 
of this publication should send 25c 
to the Chamber of Commerce’s 
Domestic Distribution Dept., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Premium Ideas. If you're look- 
ing for ideas for new types of pre- 
mium offers, perhaps this booklet is- 
sued by the Libbey Glass Division 


of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. may 


do the trick. It is actually a catalog 
ot illustrations, descriptions and 
specifications of the company’s pre- 
mium glassware offerings. ‘Titled 
“Libbey Safedge Glassware for Pre- 
miums,” it includes prices and offers 
a Plan Book to premium users plan- 
ning campaigns. For your copy, write 
the company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT 


IN THE TROY, NEW YORK 


MARKET 


STILL GOING UP 


MAKING A RICHER ABC CITY ZONE 


$189,325,000 NET. EFFECTIVE BUYING 
INCOME* 


FAMILY INCOME 29% ABOVE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE* 


(22,000 CONSUMERS 


*Sales Management 


A New Look 
at New York 


MORE, MORE AND MORE people 
this year are coming to New York noi 
just for business, shopping 
or “‘contacts” but for fun, 
a new lease on the old life 
...a vacation unexcelled! 
And how about bringing 
The Bride along? A change 
will do you Both a lot of good. Come 
a-looking for new scenes, new interests, 
new ideas. Here at the New Yorker we'll 
help you find them. 


WHAT'S TO DO IN N.Y. C.? Well, 
where do we start? You’ll want to take 
in the shows, a dozen new 
ones will be on the boards 
and some of the oldies are 
pretty darn fine. There’s 
the Opera too, concerts, 
art exhibits, fashion shows 
all over town — and the New York 
shops—those beautiful, beautiful shops. 
How the Little Lady will love them. 


eoococce toe 


BE SURE TO GO on an old-fashioned 

rubberneck tour to See the Sights. Now- 

adays it’s sophisticated to 

be interested. Parties are 

pREB| small, you get lots of atten- 

tion . . . and you learn 

plenty. For sports fans 

every New York day is a 

Roman holiday with pro football, bas- 

ketball, major league hockey, boxing 

events. Why don’t you let us send you 

a complete FREE Calendar of Goings- 
on about Town? 


JUST SEND A NOTE tothe New 
Yorker . . . then come yourself. This is 
one hotel where a dollar is a 
self-respecting coin. Think 

what you save on taxi fares 

—being right in the center \" 

of everything. Here your 

comfort is our life work. 

Qur pastry chefs are 

women (only a woman can bake an 
apple pie). In many a room you can lie 
in bed and look at television. And you’re 
sure to get a whole lot for your lettuce 
—whether you spend $4.00 or $100 
a day for your accommodations, 


WHAT WE'RE TRYING TO SAY is this 
— Life is looking up. Come on—and take 
a New Look at the Old Town—from the 
vantage point of the New Yorker. 


Hotel 


NEW YORKER 


Frank L. Andrews, President 
2500 Rooms + Tunnel Direct to Penn. Station 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 
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Shop Talk 


Editor, Sales Management: 

You are a sport to point out in your November one issue that 27 per- 
cent of your readers spend up to 3 minutes reading an average copy of 
SM. | thought until now that | was a rapid reader with 22 minutes read- 
ing time for 144 pages, catching such items as the above. Three years 
ago | questioned the accuracy of polls in an article in Public Opinion 
Quarterly and there was general disbelief. But today it is fashionable to 
doubt the accuracy of polls, Therefore, | now question the accuracy 
of that three minute finding. | think | know the SM readability and the 
interest value of your magazine better than your quantitative finding. 
Better check up. 

Edward L. Bernays 


Today's Blue-Plate: Crow Again. Alas, Mr. Bernays! The 
printer has put me in the dog house with SM’s Promotion Depart- 
ment and has stimulated a series of puzzled inquiries from subscribers 
who read, in Shop Talk in the November 1 issue, that a sampling of 
our readers shows that “27% spend up to 3 minutes reading an aver- 
age copy.” Even a slight pause for reflection would suggest that some- 
where along the line, to quote Robert Louis Stevenson, there was a 
“fly of obvious error in the amber of the truth.” There was. ‘The 
zero the printer dropped wasn’t important to him, but it made a lot 
of difference to me. The correct statement: “ ... up to 30 minutes 
reading an average copy.” 


As so many publishers were reminded in that first week of Novem- 
ber, 1948, there’s something distressingly final about a mistake cast 
into metal, transferred to paper, and mailed to subscribers. 


Scudder at Bat: \laybe you'll like this little editorial as much as 
I do. It appeared in a house organ called “Convoys,” which is pub- 
lished by the Cupples-Hesse Corp., St. Louis, manufacturers of paper 
products. I quote it here because it’s obviously such a good steal 
(with a deft bit of angling by you) either for a bulletin to sales- 
men or a short talk for a sales meeting. 


This is what S. Cupples Scudder, head of the firm, had to say: 


“A major league ball player batting .250 is paid approximately 
$4,500 in a season. A player who hits .350 earns ten times that 
amount. Amazing, isn’t it, that the difference of one extra safe hit 
in every ten times at bat should be worth more than $40,000 addi- 
tional salary? Yet, in box office attraction, management knows the 
worth is there, and can and does pay for it. 


“A survey over a period of years showed that in 7 out of 10 
times, the batter is safe or out at first base by as little as six inches— 
in baseball terminology, ‘half a step.” Who knows but what a quicker 
break, a faster start, an improvement in running speed could lift 
many a mediocre .250 average hitter to the coveted .350 class and 
its tremendously advanced income? 


“Today, more than ever, we live in an era of specialization where 
attention to, and study of minute details, pays off in big figures. Today, 
not only the athlete, but the employe and the corporation whose per- 
formance is most near perfection, reaps the reward of higher pay, of 
greater profits. 


“We know it takes a little extra effort to make a .350 hitter. We 
at Cupples-Hesse have our hearts set on reaching this coveted class. 
If, at times in the past, it has seemed to our customers that we have 
acted more like Trolley Leaguers than Major League players in 
some of our dealings with them, we hope they have understood, 
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and we are grateful for their patience. During this time we have 
been making every effort to expand our personnel and production to 
meet their demands.” 


Speaking of Polls: S\I’s Seattle editor has been scratching his 
head over some rather odd results which emerged from a consumer 
survey by The Seattle Times. 


Consumers were asked whether they bought frozen vegetables, 
frozen fruits, frozen poultry, and frozen fish. In each category they 
were asked to state the name of the brand they bought most fre- 
quently. Here’s what came out: 


Frozen vegetables: Leading brand: Birds Eye 37.1%. Others 
mentioned: PictSweet, Polar, Cedergreen, Honor Brand, Booth. 


Frozen fruits: Leading brand: Birds Eye, 37.8%. Others men- 
tioned: PictSweet, Polar, Cedergreen, Honor Brand, Booth, Totem, 
Agen. 


Frozen poultry: Leading brand: Ocoma (a local brand) 52.7%. 
Others mentioned: Birds Eye, PictSweet, B & M, Polar. 


Frozen fish: Leading brand: Birds Eye, 26.5%. Others men- 
tioned: Booth, Polar, PictSweet, Deep Sea, Bon Marche, Ceder- 
green, ‘Tastyloins, Pacific Express, Ocoma. 


So far, so good, but PictSweet, ranking third, and Polar, ranking 
fifth in frozen poultry, have never packed frozen poultry. 


Under frozen fish, Polar ranked third, PictSweet fourth, Ceder- 
green seventh, and Ocoma tenth. But Ocoma puts up only poultry. 
Neither Polar, PictSweet, nor Cedergreen have ever packed or mar- 
keted frozen fish. 


Cogitating over these facts, our editor comments: “It strikes me 
that what we see here is simply close association between an accepted 
brand and the whole category of frozen foods. This seems to say to 
me that if | build a good and accepted name for frozen corn or peas 
or beans, then I have immediately a good potential market for the 
same brand of frozen strawberries, poultry, cod filets. . . . 


‘This conclusion ties in very closely with what is happening in 
the frozen food industry. Packers of broken lines are finding the 
going tough. A small packer who puts up only strawberries or 
beans nowadays finds his markets are closing down on him. There 
is so much competition for space and attention in the frozen food 
cabinet that retailers do not stock, and consumers apparently do not 
want a lot of individual brands of various fruits and vegetables. As 
a result, there is a tendency for small packers to get together, pool 
their packs under a common label for promotion. 


“Snow Crop is an example .. . picking up frozen fruits and vege- 
tables from various small and not-so-small packers. Another is the 
. 6 a - . J 
Flav-R-Pac label of a group of freezers in and around Portland.’ 


You people who are engaged in research can kick these survey re- 
sults around as you please and draw your own conclusions. This case 
history, to me, brings about this observation: The people who pack and 
sell products in which the purchasing unit is used up all at one time 
and the container destroyed, have a more difficult advertising and pro- 
motion problem than those who pack items used piece-meal, where the 
container stands on the pantry shelf and in itself serves as a continuous 
reminder of (1) the product, (2) the brand. The used-all-at-once item 
just naturally seems to demand advertising of great frequency which 
strongly emphasizes the brand and the package. 

A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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WANTED 
SALES EXECUTIVES 
$8,000 to $25,000 


Expansion program is cre- 
ating several top - notch 
openings in various terri- 
tories for Sales Executives 
experienced in handling a 
group of direct-to-consumer 
salesmen. 


Our client is an old estab- 
lished firm, international 
in scope, and sells a well- 
known product directly to 
consumer (Homes and Of- 
fices) by appointment—no 
cold canvass. 


These positions pay a sal- 
ary and override. Present 
Sales Executives earn from 
$8,000 to $25,000 and up. 


The men we want possibly 
started ringing doorbells 
and came up the hard way 
and now occupy executive 
positions. 


They now are looking for 
(and deserve) a real oppor- 
tunity with a_ brighter, 
more permanent future be- 
cause they have ability, 
ambition, and drive. 


Very little traveling. Out- 
of-town men please mail 
resume. Fee paid by em- 
ployer. 


J.B. "Jim" Edgar 
POSITION SECURING BUREAU 


331 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 17 
(43d St.) 


(Agency Established 1922) 
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Two Tested Techniques for the 
Follow-Up of Advertising Inquiries 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING ° Vice-President, John A. Cairns & Co., Inc. 


Are you prompt in answering inquiries? Do you achieve a 


workable tieup between the sales and advertising depart- 


ments? United-Carr and Thatcher Furnace have well-oiled 


systems that work. Perhaps you can adapt their ideas. 


No sales manager or advertising 
manager has to be sold on the impor- 
tance of having a good system for 
following up inquiries from cus- 
tomers who have read the firm’s ad- 
vertising and want to know more 
about its products. 

These inquiries are the prime ob- 
jective of many an expensive adver- 
tising campaign—and the life-blood 
of the business. Chances are, in your 
firm they are handled with efficiency 
and dispatch. That there are many 
organizations that don’t handle them 
so well, however, is indicated by the 
many complaints we get from con- 
sumers who never hear from the con- 


cerns they write to, and the frequent 
reports of follow-up systems that 
fizzle completely after the customer 
has received one form letter. 

Obviously, no such system is any 
good unless it is operated by a con- 
scientious individual. Somebody has 
to give valuable time to it; the larger 
the flow of inquiries, the more time 
will be required. A good system plus 
a good operator will, on the other 
hand, insure that the greatest number 
of sales will result from the inquiries 
received. 

Because follow-up systems are 
usually made-to-order for the firm 
that uses them, let’s look closely 


AA 
Way 


om ay i 


“Good heavens, Benson; don’t call our dealer-survey a POLL!” 
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at two specific systems. ‘They should 
prove helpful to you as a starting 
point in setting up one for your com- 
pany, or in improving the system you 
are now using. 

Example number one is the follow- 
up system used by the advertising 
department of United-Carr Fastener 
Corp., Cambridge, Mass. Since con- 
sumer inquiries go to a distributor, 
the inquiries handled are all indus- 
trial, resulting from the firm’s adver- 
tising in such publications as Business 
W eek and business publications cover- 
ing various sections of the garment 
industry. 


How The System Functions 


When an inquiry is received by the 
advertising department, an “Adver- 
tising Inquiry” form is filled out in 
duplicate. 

The original, Number 1 copy, 
printed in blue, is directed personally 
to the head of the company’s branch 
office covering the territory in which 
the inquiry originated. The duplicate, 
Number 2 copy, printed in red, is for 
the branch office head to turn over to 
the salesman he assigns to call on the 
prospect. Both copies show from 
whom the inquiry was received, the 
date of the inquiry, and they also 
show the publication that was the 
source of the inquiry. 

Both copies are stapled to a copy 
of the letter of inquiry and sent to 
the branch office, while the original 
letter stays in the advertising depart: 
ment file. 

Next the head of the branch 
office notes on the Number 1 copy 
the name of the salesman to whom 
the inquiry has been assigned, signs it 
and returns it to the advertising de- 
partment, where it is clipped to the 
original letter in the file. 

When the salesman has called on 
the prospect, he notes the results on 
his Number 2 copy, signs it, and it, 
too, is returned to the advertising de- 
partment, where it joins the Number 
1 copy in being clipped to the original 
letter of inquiry. With both copies 
attached, the advertising department 
has a complete record of the result of 
each inquiry. 

That’s the way United-Carr’s sys 
tem works when everything goes 
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Bell «& Howell 
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ri of the qualities that a successful 
Iso _ business film projector must have 
the Another ' 

Wh busi ie is sh ‘ fect pic- 
oy NEW FILMOSOUND ehe-and anal aniiee en aaa ae eae 
| 1 wv"? the audience isn’t a large one. That’s why experi- 
~ IN TWO enced business film users welcome this new One- 


case Filmosound so warmly. It is smaller and 
lighter than any other Filmosound . . . and lower 
in cost. Yet its powerful amplifier provides double 
the sound output of other truly light-weight sound 
film projectors. In lasting dependability, in ease 


de- Where additional audience-handling capacity is more of operation and maintenance, and in every phase 
the important than the last word in compactness, the New . : 
Academy Filmosound gets the call from business film of its performance, the new One-case Filmosound 
users. Its larger speaker (your choice of 8-inch or 12- upholds the Bell & Howell reputation for top 
on inch size) is built into a second case. Brilliant screen . . . . . 
on pictures are assured by the efficient B&H optical sys- quality in motion picture equipment. 


tem with its 750-watt or 1000-watt lamp. Lighter in 
weight than previous two-case Filmosounds. The su- 
de- perior amplifier gives double the sound output of other 
ber lighter weight projectors 


* * 


There’s a Bell & Howell Projector or Camera for every Precision-Made by 


pies motion picture need. Each is guaranteed for life! Defects : 
ent in workmanship or material, during life of product, will B Il oe How Il : 
t of be remedied free (except transportation). For full de- 

tails, write Bell & Howell Company, 7190 McCormick 


a Rane, Chtenas +, Begncis in New York, Hollywood, Since 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion Picture 
sys ashington, UD. U. ( Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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— 96% daily in this 
market of 364,601 families 


— 97% on Sunday — makes the 


AND THE 8 COUNTIES 


Western New York's Only 
Morning and Sunday Newspaper 


Representatives: 
OSBORN, SCOLARO, MEEKER & CO, 
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CO., Inc. 


smoothly—when the salesman has 
time to make a prompt call, when he 
finds the prospect in the first time, 
and when he sends his report back 
promptly. Still, a system is intended 
to operate as a check when things 
don’t go smoothly, and we think it’s 
pretty obvious how this one operates 
when the report doesn’t come back. 
By going through the file at regular 
intervals, the advertising manager or 
his secretary can see at a glance 
where the blue or red reports are 
missing. Punch-up letters generally 
bring them in. 

This system is about as simple and 
as efficient to operate as it’s possible 
for a follow-up system to be. Two 
small, easy-to-fill-in forms, plus the 
original letter—that’s all there is to it. 

Example number two is the system 
in use in the advertising department 
of the Thatcher Furnace Co., Gar- 
wood, N. J. Thatcher’s advertising 
appears chiefly in Small Homes 
Guide, the Dodge Home Owners’ 
Catalogs and the business press, so 
that inquiries may be from either 
heating contractors or from individ- 
ual home builders. 

Here’s what happens when an in- 
quiry reaches Thatcher’s advertising 
department: 

1. This form letter goes out: 


In response to your communica- 
tion, we are pleased to forward to 
you all of the. available literature 
that you have requested. 

In an effort to be of further 
service, we have notified our rep- 


Fly Weight Demonstrator: 


resentative in your area of your 
interest in our products; and, if 
you feel that there is any other in- 
formation or assistance that you 
may want to augment the enclosed, 
he will be more than glad to help 
you in any way that he can. 

We feel confident that you will 
find the value of Thatcher products 
best represented by the dual fea- 
ture of truly fine construction and 
eficient performance, backed by 
ninety-eight years of heating ex- 
perience, a period that has made 
the name Thatcher outstanding in 
the field of heating comfort. 

We wish to express our thanks 
for your interest in our products 
and, if there is any further service 
that we may render, please do not 
hesitate to contact us. 


The letter concludes with the 
name and address of the Thatcher 
salesman covering the territory from 
which the inquiry came. 


2. A card is mailed to the sales- 
man, saying “Check this lead, it 
might mean a sale.” It gives the name 
and address of the prospect, and in- 
cludes room for remarks about the 
nature of the inquiry. Attached to the 
card is a report form for return to 
the advertising department, giving 
the results obtained by following up 
the lead. 

3. The original letter or card of 
inquiry from the customer goes into 
the advertising department's file as a 
permanent record. 

4. When the salesman’s _ report 
comes back it is attached to the orig- 
inal inquiry in the file, indicating that 


a 


It’s an eight-pound wooden mock- 


up of Wheelco Instrument Company’s recorder, which weighs 60 


pounds. 


Salesmen can easily carry and demonstrate the recorder. 


} 
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the inquiry has been taken care of 
and that the matter is closed. 

5. Ten days after the first form 
letter is sent in answer to the inquiry, 
a second letter goes out. Generally 
the salesman’s report has not yet been 
received, so this letter is simply a 
good-will builder—a way of indi- 
cating that the prospect has not been 
forgotten. 


Here’s letter number two: 


The other day we read on the 
wall of a very busy office, a quota- 
tion which said: 

“To Have Friends You Must Be One” 
and the thought came to us that, 
since you had been nice enough to 
take the time to write and request 
literature on our products, our 
merely sending it would not ade- 
quately express our thanks for the 
interest and courtesy you have 
shown us. 

In response to your friendly ac- 
tion Thatcher Furnace Company 
is pleased to enclose, in addition to 
the literature previously forward- 
ed, this informative booklet entitled 
“Heating the Home.” 

This booklet has been prepared 
by the research division of the 
University of Illinois. You will find 
that it is one of the best non-tech- 
nical, impartial publications on 
home heating. 

We, once again, wish to express 
our thanks for yeur interest in our 
products, and sincerely hope that 
this booklet will prove of real bene- 
fit to you. 


The booklet enclosed with this 
letter is a good example of an “un- 
selfish” advertising piece. It is a gen- 
eral discussion of the relative merits 
of various types of heating systems, 
and covers such subjects as: 


Registers and Radiators 
Gravity Warm Air 
Forced Warm Air 
Gravity Hot Water 
Forced Hot Water 

One Pipe Steam 

Two Pipe or Vapor Steam 
Panel or Radiant Heating 


The only mention of Thatcher in 
the entire booklet is the imprint on 
the front cover. 


Keep Checking 


6. Non-reports from salesmen are 
checked constantly by the Thatcher 
advertising department. Whether or 
not this is done is the strength or 
weakness of any system. No matter 
how busy a salesman may be, he will 
follow up leads from advertising and 
turn in reports if he knows he’s going 
to keep hearing from headquarters 
until he does. 

The differences between the 
United-Carr and the Thatcher fol- 
low-up systems point up the different 
requirements of the two concerns— 
and that hardly any two firms will 
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find the same follow-up systems to be 
exactly suited to their needs. 

United-Carr sends nothing to the 
prospect from the advertising depart- 
ment. That’s because United-Carr’s 
sales organization is so far flung that 
contacts with prospects can best be 
made by the office in the territory 
where the inquiry originated. When 
the inquiry reaches the branch office, 
the salesman there may call immedi- 
ately, or he may send literature and 
follow it up with a call. 

Thatcher’s business is different, and 
their salesmen all head up to the 
home office organization. That’s why 


the literature goes directly to the 
prospect from headquarters, and the 
salesman gets his information on the 
prospect straight from headquarters. 
In both cases the system is simple and 
effective. 

Do the prospects who answer your 
advertising get prompt, informative 
replies? Does a salesman call to 
gauge the full value of the inquiry? 
Do they get the impression from the 
way each inquiry is handled, that 
yours is a well-run organization with 
which they'd like to do business? 

Maybe you need a better follow-up 
system for your advertising inquiries. 


OLZ0ALL, 
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_ National Representatives « WARD-GRIFFITH CO.. 


HYSTER Straddle Trucks 


Another Peoria Product With 
World-Wide Distribution. 


Peoriarea Retail Sales $356,800,000 


TEST CITY U.S.A. 


INC... Offices in Principal Cities ey 
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Your printed selling serves Gs a BRIDGE to 
help your sales staff reach your customers. But 
your selling messages — combining striking 
art, arresting copy and fine printing — need 
a firm foundation — the paper you select to 
assure an outstanding first impression. That 
is why wise buyers of printing add the finish- 
ing touch of quality by specifying Oxford 


Papers for their sales-in-print. 


Yk 
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SP 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 48 KEY CITIES, 


=_— PAPERS 


COAST TO COAST 


230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Tell-All Film Meets Industrial 
Sales Training Need for SKF 


with its 
Distributor 


BY R. ROBERT ZISETTE * General Sales Manager, SKF Industries, Inc. 


The problem: To find an effective way to impart product 


information on anti-friction bearing housings to the com- 
pany’'s sales force, 350 distributors, and 2,000 distributors’ 
salesmen. A 35 mm. sound-slide film provided the answer. 


‘The more a salesman knows about 
a product, the greater are his sales. 

One of the most effective and, at 
the same time, economical methods 
available for imparting this knowl- 
edge to the salesman is the sound- 
slide film which is becoming increas- 
ingly popular with industry. 

This means of audio-visual edu- 
cation, used with notable results by 
the armed forces in the training of 
personnel, is being employed by SKF 
Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, in a 
pillow-block merchandising campaign 
built around a 15-minute slide film, 
“SKF Reviews its Pillow-Block Fam- 
ily with its Distributor Family.” 
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The film is a key part of the pro- 
gram to train and retrain our own 
sales staff and our distributors’ sales- 
men. There were a number of reasons 
why the program was necessary. 

First, the bulk of anti-friction 
bearing housings, or pillow blocks, 
as they are more commonly known, 
are sold through distributors. Second, 
during the war pillow blocks virtually 
disappeared from distributor shelves. 
Third, changes in the sales staffs have 
been frequent in the past eight years. 
Fourth, SKF had redesigned a major 
part of its line of housings, stream- 
lining it for entering the highly com- 
petitive market that now exists. 


The factors added up to a two- 
fold problem: What was the best and 
quickest means at our disposal of let- 
ting our 350-odd distributors who 
service the industrial trade know of 
the steps we had taken to solidify our 
position in this field, and what was 
the best method of imparting to dis- 
tributors’ salesmen the facts they 
should know about the new pillow- 
block line? 

At one time we considered inviting 
a number of distributors to Hornell, 
N. Y. where in September, 1947, 
SKF had opened a new plant for the 
production of pillow blocks. But it 
was not top management of our dis- 
tributors who needed “‘sales ammuni- 
tion; it was their salesmen out on 
the “firing line.” 

Cognizant of the fact that our own 
salesmen also needed re-training, and 
that they were the ones to train the 
more than 2,000 distributor salesmen, 
SKF district and branch managers 
were invited to Hornell to study and 
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discuss a pre-packaged pillow block 
merchandising campaign and to see 
at first hand the new and improved 
facilities for the manufacture of 
housings. 


Lasting Impressions 


We were prompted in our decision 
to use sound-slide films as the medium 
for the re-education of our salesmen 
and those of our distributors by the 
fact that presentations of this type 
have a lasting effect on those who 
view them. We realized that few, if 
any, of the many distributor sales- 
men had ever been taken “behind 
the scenes” of pillow block produc- 
tion or had ever been given an oppor- 
tunity to become thoroughly familiar 
with the various design and operating 
features of housings. 

Moreover, sound-slide films, syn- 
chronizing the recorded narrative 
with the pictures, permit emphasis 
on any part of the material. Last but 
not least, the cost of production is but 
a fraction of that for a sound motion 
picture. 

Having decided on the sound-slide 
film, the SKF advertising department 
drew up a rough outline of what we 
wanted to say and then collaborated 
with our advertising agency. 

Caravel Films, Inc., of New York 
produced the slides and made the re- 
cording. The playback equipment is 
rented by district offices whenever 
the need arises and these may be of 
several popular makes such as Sound- 
view, Illustravox, and Explainette. 
Best results, experience has shown, 
have been obtained with a 60-inch 
beaded screen. 


Encourages Discussion 


The film has been well received by 
distributors. Its chief value, aside 
from its educational objective, is in 
opening up a broad avenue of discus- 
sion. Distributor representatives have 
shown an eagerness to ask numerous 
questions which our own salesmen 
have been just as ready to answer. 
‘The comment of one distributor is 
typical: “Our group of 26 who at- 
tended the SKF sales meeting learned 
a lot from the pictures and from 
listening to the conversation.” More 
importantly, he expressed the hope 
that another meeting might be held 
soon dealing with other company 
products. And our own salesmen be- 
lieve the film is one of the best pieces 
of instructive data that we have put 
in their hands. 

In preparing the script, we at- 
tempted to make the presentation fac- 
tual rather than dramatic’ but with 
enough appeal to hold audience atten- 
tion. We found that reading the 
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250,000 
young families use 


this “shopping list” 


in Mile’s 
Livine + 


Furniture 


Babee-Tenda Corp. 

Biggs Antique Co. 

Bodart Furniture Co. 
Charlton Company, Inc. 
Colonial Manufacturing Co. 
Consider H. Willett, Inc. 
Craftique, Inc. 

Drexel Furniture Co. 
Heritage Furniture, Inc. 
Imperial Furniture Co. 
Jamestown Lounge Co. 
Johnson-Carper Furniture Co. 
Kling Factories 

Knape-Vogt Mfg. Co. 

Knotty Pine Rec. Furniture Co. 
Lincoln Industries, Inc. 
Lullabye Furniture Corp. 
Morgan Furniture Co. 


Paramount Furn. Industries, Inc. 


Ramseur Furniture Co. 
Salterini, John B., Co. 

Singer Sewing Machine Co., Inc. 
Sligh-Lowry Co. 

The Mengel Company 
Tomlinson of High Point 
Valentine-Seaver 

W.F. Whitney Co. 

White Furniture Co. 


Floor Coverings 


A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 
Alexander Smith & Sons 
American Hair & Felt Co. 
Belrug Mill, Inc. 

Firth Carpet Co. 

Gulbenkian Seamless Rug Co. 
Olson Rug Co. 


Glassware 


Black, Starr & Gorham 
Breslauer-Underberg 
Castleton China, Inc. 

Everlast Metal Products Corp. 
Finland Ceramics 

Fostoria Glass Co. 

Goldcrest Ceramic Corp. 
Josiah Wedgewood & Sons, Inc. 
Meakin-Ridgeway Co. 
Pitman-Dreitzer & Co. 
Richards Morgenthau Co. 
Theodore Haviland & Co. 
Cleansers 

Boston Varnish Co. 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 


Judson Dunaway Corp. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 


Fabrics 


Bates Fabrics 

Berkshire Fine Spinning Assoc. 
Cameo Curtains 

Celanese Corp. of America 
Charles Bloom, Inc. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. 
Cortley Curtain Corp. 
Everfast Fabrics 

F. A. Foster Co. 

Fashion Curtain Co. 

Felix Tausend & Sons 

H. L. Judd Co. 

Holmes, Inc. 

Kandell, Inc. 

Kenwood Mills 

Linen Guild, Inc. 
Louisville Textiles 
Mallison Fabrics 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. 
Portland Woolen Mills 
Simmons Co. 

St. Marys Woolen Mfg. Co. 


Silverware 


Amston Silver Co. 
Gorham Silver Co. 
Oneida, Ltd. 
Towle Mfg. Co. 


Refrigerators, 
Ranges & Radios 
Magnavox Company 
Malleable Tron Range Co. 
Servel, Inc. 


Miscellaneous 


Chrysler Corp. (Airtemp Div.) 
Creste-Andover Co. 
DeJournette Mfg. Co. 
Donaco Plastics 

Doubleday & Co. 
Eagle-Picher Sales Corp. 
Hobby-Book-Mart 

Home Decorators 

Hunter Douglas Corp. 
Jones Dairy Farm 

Kirsch Company 
Knapp-Monarch Co. 
Lorentzen Hardware Mfg. Co. 
Louis Hotel Training School 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Newspaper Institute 
Planitect Company 
Province of Quebec 
Remington Rand Co. 

Surety Rubber Co, 

The Birge Co. 


P.S. And it’s by no means complete. Unfortu- 
nately we could not include the sixty-odd ad- 
vertlisers appearing in “Your Money’s Worth” 


section of each issue. 


Street & Smith Publications, Inc., New York 
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...move right in with young Mr. & Mrs. 


Finally they've found that place to live! 


Out come the dreams, the plans . . . the bank 
books. America’s young homemakers are 
starting from scratch on the biggest 
furnishing jamboree of their lives 

with money specifically put aside 

for what you have to sell! 

You don’t just “reach” this mushrooming 
new market in LIVING. You're 

welcomed with open, eager arms. 

For LIVING speaks their language, 

sees things their way. 

LIVING is their “shopping list.” 
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Mile.’s LIVING 18 “We're looking to LIVING 
now increased vere oo for every thing we need 
so® cote 


to 6 issues a year! 


Starting with February, 1949, 

LIVING will appear 

Feb., Apr., June, Aug., Oct., Nov. 

Circulation in excess of 250,000 
hut no raise in rates. 

Still only $1,500 per B & W page. 


Street and Smith Publications, Inc.. 
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Facts disprove this misconception. Records 
show that the Empire State Building. 
New York, gets hit about 20 times a year. 


Facts also disprove the misconception that many people have of 
Sweet’s Files. Sweet’s is not an advertising medium. It is a service 
that distributes your catalog to the most important buyers in 

your market. Distribution is by means of a bound file (revised 
each year) that stays within the buyer’s reach at all times. Cost for 
preparation, printing and distribution averages less than 2¢ per 
catalog page. May we have one of our representatives call and 
give you the facts about Sweet’s Catalog Service? 


CATALOG 


Puts your Catalog into the Buyer's Hands 
when he’s ready to Buy 


119 W. 40th ST, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


script was one thing, and listening to 
it another, and we revised it for ear 
appeal. 

As finally approved, the 35-mm. 
sound-slide film consisted of 53 
frames giving a step-by-step presenta- 
tion of manufacturing processes, a 
complete description of the nine types 
of pillow blocks produced by the com- 
pany, and montages of the most ad- 
vantageous markets for housings. The 
film includes a “shirt-tail” sequence 
repeating the types of pillow blocks. 

Narration, handled by professional 
announcers, is on a standard 12-inch 
disc. Wherever the film has _ been 
shown, it has been accorded an en- 
thusiastic reception, leading to dis- 
cussions lasting anywhere from one 
to three hours. For example, at each 
of three meetings held in one week 
by one of our western branch man- 
agers, the question-and-answer period 
that followed each presentation aver- 
aged four hours in length. 


Equipment for Managers 


Each of our district and branch 
managers attending the Hornell sales 
conference was given a kit contain- 
ing the film and recording, a copy of 
the script as well as the new catalog, 
a directory of accredited retail deal- 
ers in audio-visual equipment and de- 
scriptive folders on the various types 
of projectors that are available. 

Meetings are arranged either by 
the district or branch manager or by 
the salesmen. Size dictates whether 
they are to be held at the distributor’s 
place of business or at a hotel. Almost 
without exception these have’ been 
attended by virtually all employes of 
the distributor’s organization, includ- 
ing “outside” salesmen. While meet- 
ings have been held for as few as 
four persons and as many as 70, the 
average attendance is approximately 
20 persons. Mondays and Fridays, 
and in a few instances, Saturdays, 
have been found to be the days most 
convenient for meetings since sales- 
men are not likely to be away from 
the home office on these days. 

Thus, the sound-slide film is help- 
ing to accomplish what amounts to a 
three-way educational job. It has sim- 
plified the re-training of our own 
salesmen. They, in turn, are training 
the distributor’s salesmen. And _ the 
distributor’s salesmen, armed with 
facts, are carrying their newly-ac- 
quired knowledge to the customer. 

But there are additional benefits to 
be gained. Our sales representatives 
are brought into closer contact with 
distributor personnel. ‘The way is 
paved for other sales meetings when 
and if they become necessary. ‘Top- 
ping these off are the increased sales 
that are bound to follow. 
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Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send order with remittance to Readers’ 
Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. These 
reprints may be ordered by number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


187—Shall We Display and Advertise 


Price? Public Says Emphatic “Yes!”. 
(Price 10c) 
186—Twenty Traits That Make Star 


Salesmen, by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


185—How To Improve Your Ability in 
Public Speaking. (Price 15c) 


184—How To Compute Salesmen’s Auto 
Allowances, by R. E. Runzheimer. 


183—A Primer for Selecting Colors 


with Sales Appeal. (Price 10c) 


182—Eight Vital Factors in 
Sale Promotion. (Price 25c) 


Point-of- 


181—Leadership: What Makes It? by 
Dr. James F. Bender. (Price 20c) 


_ 180—Who’s Who of Department Stores 
in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) 


179—The Sales Budget: Blueprint for 
More Efficient Marketing. (Price 25c) 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS 


_178—Cost of Keeping Salesmen in the 
Field Rises 40-50% since 1939. (A new 
survey.) (Price 10c) 


176—College Seniors Rate Selling Work 
As a Career. (Price 5c) 


175—Unionization of 
portfolio of — six 
(Price 5c) 


Salesmen. (A 
case-study articles.) 


168—What Kind of College Training 
for Careers in Sales? by Robert S. Wil- 
son. (Price 5c) 


166—65% of the 
Stick and 
Price 5c) 


Men We 


Succeed, by 


Hire 
George L. 


Now 
Todd. 


165—Ten Ways to Avoid Aimless In- 
terviews with Sales Applicants, by Lewis 
Llewellyn. (Price 5c) 


MARKETS 
156—Sales and Advertising Experts 


Pick the Best Test Markets of the Country 
in Three Population Groups. (Price 25c) 


152—Where to Look for Big Buyers in 
tabulation of Chi- 
(Price 10c) 


Chicago. (Includes a 
cago buying offices. ) 
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142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- 
jor Buying Center. (Includes tabulation 
of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price 
10c) 


é 
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PACKAGING 


17i1—Four Practical Approaches to 
Packaged Food Merchandising, by Frank 
L. McKibbin, Jr. (Price 10c) 


Women Like and Dislike 
Today. (A survey of 
(Price 25c) 


162—What 
About Packages 
housewives in ten Cities.) 


SALESMANSHIP 


172—Are Your Salesmen Equipped To 
Prove Quality? by Burton’ Bigelow. 
(Price 5c) 


170—How to Train Salesmen For a 
Buyers’ Market. (A selected group of 
articles on the theory and practice of 
sales training.) (Price $1.00) 


169—ABC's of Effective Sales Train- 
ing, by William Rados. (Seven articles.) 
(Price 50c) 


164—How To Sell To Dealers, by W. 
C. Dorr. (Three articles.) (Price 20c) 


161—Why I Lost That Order. (Price 


5c) 


155—Morale in the Sales Force: What 
Can We Do To Keep It Healthy? by 
R. L. Cain. (Price 5c) 


154—Ideas for Solving Your Biggest 
Post-War Problem: The Training of a 
Hard-Hitting Sales Force. (A_ portfolio 
of 12 articles.) (Price 50c) 


153—A  Heart-to-Heart Talk with 
Salesmen About the Company’s Advertis- 
ing, by E. A. Gebhart. (Price 5c) 


149—Salesmanship as a Profession, by 
Robert S. Wilson. (Price 25c) 


145—Five Yardsticks for Measuring a 
Salesman’s Efficiency, by Richard S. Crisp. 
(Price 10c) 


142—Paying for Sales: Some Compen- 
sation Principles and Practices. (A port- 
folio of 13 articles.) (Price 50c) 


131—Hiring Will Be Easier—If You 
Blueprint Your Salesmen’s Jobs, by Ed- 
win G. Flemming. (Price 5c 


130—How to Spot, Appraise and Spike 
Grievances Among Salesmen, by Robert 
N. MeMurry. (Price 5c) 


126—What Makes a Star Salesman 


Tick? by Jack Lacy. (Price 5c) 


This is a 
SALES angle 


Use it for special influence to sell to 
parents of 25,000,000 school-age young- 
sters. 

When you sell teachers on your prod- 
uct, pupils are likely to learn about it, 
then tell parents. Parents and teach- 
ers buy. 

Advertise your product in State Teach- 
ers Magazines to reach America’s most 
influential market. You get more na- 
tional coverage, plus local reader in- 
terest. Ask Georgia CC. Rawson, man- 
ager, for the complete story. 


43 magazines — 752,000 subscribers 


STATE ‘TEACHERS 
MAGAZINES 


307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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CONSUMER ANALYSIS 


Covers FO Downstate Markets 
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| ILLINOIS DAILY NEWSPAPER MARKETS, Inc. 


Springfield, Illinois 
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“Out of their soil... 
a better living!” 


.-- Lyle Baerwald inherited a Wisconsin 
farm that was largely worn out... With seven 
years of soil control, fertilizing and crop 
rotation he has doubled his corn, trebled 
hay production. From increased earnings, 
tbe family’s home has been remodelled, 
kitchen modernized, motion picture and 
grand piano added for entertainment... 
Case history of successful farming as 
practiced today, this article helps visualize 
the SF market more than data... Read it, 
page 32, November issue. 


1949 meat diet . .. will not be much more 
than 1948. High employment and spending, 
population increase, military buying and 
ERP will more than meet slightly larger 
meat output...“ Farm Outlook” page 6. 


Permanent alliance... Once isolationists, 


80% of farmers favor the permanent 


military alliance of US and Western Europe 
..-Farmer Speaks” page 8. 


Plastic clothesline .. . with smooth 
surface that won't catch nylons... Vat-dyed 
towels, part asbestos, polish dishes as 

they dry ... cover for broom makes it 
better wall duster...“What’s New in The 
Home” page 16. 


And scores of other articles, hundreds of 
practicable and profitable ideas and 
suggestions... as well as an impressive 
assortment of advertisements from companies 
which have already discovered the superlative 
market in Successful Farming’s circulation! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


, by women... the second 


agricultural revolution is under way, scaling 
up living standards and farm homes... opening 


new and illimitable markets! 
Better EDUCATED than her mother. high school 


freed from the old dawn-to-dark drudgery...theSF 
subscriber’s wife has wider interests, higher standards. 
She no longer accepts crossroad store or catalog stocks, 
can drive a hundred miles to shop!... Moreover, 

on most family farms, the butter and egg receipts 

are hers... substantial secondary spending power. 


In RECOGNITION of the expanded interests and 
economic importance of the farmer’s wife . . . in its 
November issue, SUCCESSFUL FARMING devotes more 
of its space, staff, color and planning to the farm 


graduate, job-trained by 4-H, grange, club, PTA activities, 


SUCCESSFUL 


home and farm living—no longer segregates women’s 
interests but puts farm-living articles and advertising 
on a par with farm-business in the advance pages... 
adds heavier, whiter paper. 


Amonc 1,200,000 SF subscribers...more than 
a million in the Heart States have an average gross 
income close to $10,000 this year...constitute a class 
market non-existent ten years ago in the whole US 
population, let alone the circulation of one magazine! 
And this market is brushed lightly by general media, 
reached effectively only by SuccessruL FarmMiInc— 
influential as the result of forty years of intelligent 
service to the best farmers of the country. 

For a better understanding of the opportunities 
in this best farm market...see the November issue... 
ask the nearest SF office for current data! SUCCESSFUL 
Farminc, Des Moines, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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... for which Men dreamt & Died! 


Some nights the clouds close down 

in the deep passes... A wind with a 
faraway wail worries the pines, the 
brush rustles, and the murmurs mount 
between the canyon walls to a muffled 
chorus... And the Indians say the 

men of the Long Shadows make talk! 
These nights, then... the swarthy 
Spaniards, the lean scouts, the fur 
traders, the Swiss Sutter, the eight- 
dollar-a-month cavalrymen, the Wells 
Fargo teamsters...the nameless and 
forgotten who choked in the dust of 
the wagon trains, were duped by desert 
mirages, foundered in rivers, stopped 
to rest in the deep snows, fell to famine 
and fever, arrow and knife...all those 
who loved this country and had to 
come the hard way ... what tall tales 
they must tell of today’s never-ending 


emigrant stream! 


Eacu month brings twenty thousand 
new people to California, more in a few 
months than the Gold Rush decade! The 
last nine years of the State’s centennial 


brought almost half as many settlers as 
the ninety-one before! 

Today’s newcomers are not refugees 
.--not the dispossessed of the dust bowl, 
displaced by war, driven by fear and want 
.--not political pariahs, social outcasts, the 
economic unfit, or dull and unknowing 
-.-not even in any number, the elderly 
annuitants and pensioners... but pilgrims 
by choice at the national prosperity peak, 
coming to build, grow and prosper! 

Memorable, too, is the motivation of 
this mass migration... not mere change, 
not climate, commercial opportunity, 
scenery... but the further fulfillment of 
the American dream of the better life, of a 
more rewarding mode of living. . . for 
which California, by all current popular 
concepts, has the superlative specifications. 

Notall the newcomers, of course, settle 
in Northern California... but some of the 
best are swelling the San Francisco market. 
And some of the best of those will come 
to the Chronicle as the newspaper they 
need and like... because its news coverage 
is probably the most comprehensive of 
any paper West of New York, its editorials 
enlightening, its policies progressive and 
its entertainment generally adult. 


In a major market, The Chronicle is 
the major medium—as evidenced by its 
coverage of one-third the City’s families, 
and one-fourth the suburban .. . linage 
preference on the part of the principal 
retailers and department stores, for sales 
volume and charge accounts, too .. . first 
choice of general advertisers as well! With 
all present prospects plussed by population 
trend, and a push from Destiny! ... Details 
from any SFW man, any office—and 
nothing to be gained by delay! 


San Francisco Chronicle 


SAWYER, FERGUSON, WALKER Co., 


National Representatives... New York, 


Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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How to Merchandise and Sell 


A Christmas Tree 


Based on an interview with 


WESLEY CHILDRESS, Christmas Trees 


Christmas trees are pretty big busi- 
ness in terms of the amount of money 
exchanged for them during one month 
of the year. Americans buy 12 to 15 
million of them each December. ‘To 
a good many with the gambling spirit, 
Christmas trees look like easy money 
quickly made. While a few are lucky 
and clean up, many more lose their 
shirts. Every year the sacrificial fires 
ted by thousands of unbought firs 
illuminate a sad fact for the business 
adventurers: hit-and-miss plunging 
with quick money as the goal pays 
off infrequently. 

But somebody gets the dollars that 
change hands for trees during the 
vule season. In California, for in- 
stance, about $3,000,000 are spent 
tor the most popular of all symbols of 
the spirit of Christmas. With all that 
cash involved in about 24 selling days, 
somebody ought to be richer. A few 
tree merchants are, but they are not 
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the gamblers: they are the ones who 
bring to this sentiment-laden mer- 
chandise the hard-headed rules of 
planning, salesmanship, display and 
advertising. 

Wesley Childress of Oakland, 
Calif., has been in the Christmas tree 
business for 20 years and has earned 
for himself the title of “Christmas 
Tree King of the Bay Area.” He 
illustrates the fact that business suc- 
cess can be attained—and maintained 
—in even the most hazardous of en- 
terprises; but only if you work at it 
on a foundation of sound business 
techniques. 

Grocery markets, flower 
shops and stands, fruit stands, even 
gas stations, try to get in on the 
Christmas tree gamble each year. For 
them a good season may be gravy and 
a poor one red ink or just no profit. 
The exclusive tree men who blossom 
out on streets and highways and in 


stores, 


Wesley Childress is California's 


"Christmas Tree King." He wins 


in a romantic, hazardous business. 


the title by using sales principles 


PERSONAL 


SERVICE: Wes 


(above) literally knows every tree he sells. 


Childress 
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Ist in Indiana 
2nd in U.S.A. 


Per Family Income of $6,757 
in Fort Wayne ranks this city 
Ist in Indiana and 2nd in 
the United States among all 
cities in the 100,000 to 250,- 
000 population group. 


Ranking 34th in popula- 
tion, Fort Wayne stands 13th 
in’ General Merchandise 
Sales, 20th in Net Income, 
28th in Retail Sales. It rates 
“6 Points of Suveriority” . . . 
far better than an average 
market. 


Merchandising Co-operation 


Three separate Merchandisers 
every month to all retail out- 
lets: Food, Drug, Liquor. Week- 
ly Grocers Bulletin. Market 
Map. Route Lists. Tie-in ads 
solicited. 


The News-Sentinel 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
Allen-Klapp Co. New York—Chicago—Detroit 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SUPREME 
for CUSTOMERS and EMPLOYEES 


and 
GRAPEFRUIT 


Hadilock’s 18 years experience in shipping finest 
tree-ripened Florida fruit, assures you of al! 
choice grade from select quality-producing groves. 
Beautifully hand-packed, your card enclosed, 
ORDER NOW—EXPRESS PREPAID 
QUALITY SELECTS (as shown) .. $5.50 


ry: $3.25 


pound marmalades, peund fruit cake, pound fancy 
pecans—full 60 Ib. Bushel $10.5 
Half Bushel—30 Ibs ; . $6.00 
DE LUXE SPECIAL GIFT PACK, choice fruit, 
6 assorted marmalades, 3 pounds fancy pecans, 
pound fruit cake—full 65 ib. Bushel.. $15. 
Half Bushel—30 Ibs. ......... , .. $8.00 
Prices East of Miss. River except 
Wis.—slightly higher West. 


HADLOCK FRUIT CO. 


BOX 8G MOUNT DORA, FLORIDA 
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SELLING THE CUSTOMER WHAT HE WANTS: Snow-covered Christmas trees 


are celebrated in fancy and song, and get man-made color and premium prices. 


vacant lots in every city and town 
of the United States come December 
are the ones who really make the 
market. People who like to do that 
kind of figuring tell us that the aver- 
age Christmas tree man who operates 
in this way is lucky if he grosses 
$1,000 by the time he puts a match 
to his surplus stock. Wes Childress 
grosses about $40,000 a year. What 
makes for the difference? 

The average tree man is a fly-by- 
night enterpriser, licensed in some 
towns (Oakland, Berkeley), or un- 
regulated (as in San Francisco), who 
sets up his stock, has no fixed price 
(selling dear at the start, cheap at 
the close of the season). He sells 
what he can with no display or adver- 
tising, takes his cash and is gone. 

One-Price Policy 

Childress for 20 years has had a 
permanent lot that is a kind of out- 
door store; he owns everything he 
uses; charges one price, plainly 
marked, throughout his 24-day sea- 
son; displays, merchandises, advertises 
and has steady customers, drawn 
from a 50-mile radius, who come back 
year after year and buy about 20,000 
trees as well as wreaths, English 
holly, mistletoe and red berries. 

Childress and his wife, Lillie, 
started the business in 1927 with 
“the willingness and ability for hard 
work and but two hands apiece.” In 
spite of eight gruelling years, with 
something like failure staring at them 
by 1935, the couple stuck to it. They 
thought they had found out how to 
make a success of the Christmas tree 
business if only they could hold on. 

They started up, not in Oakland 
at their present location, but in Ala- 
meda, on what were the mud flats of 


Webster Street just south of the 
Webster Street tube. There, on 
sloping lot with wide open country 
beyond, they accustomed East Bay 
people to a huge, beautiful display oi 
thousands of trees and a year-round 
sign which announced, in July as in 
December, “Wes Childress—Xmas 
Trees.” From the first of December 
when the lot opened there were not 
only trees but the spirit of Christmas. 
Childress explains: ““We tried to cre. 
ate the atmosphere with a fire bur- 
ing brightly at night, a large display 
tree sprayed white and decorated with 
colored lights, and wired with musical 
chimes or Christmas carols.” 

This atmosphere, plus the thou: 
sands of trees placed on slopes a 
though they were growing, “gave 
people the feeling of Christmas and 
the feeling that they had _ been 
whisked away to the high Sierras to 
select their own tree in its primitive 
setting.” This was deliberate sales 
manship, aimed at making the Chil: 
dress lot remembered the year round 
where every Christmas, neighbor en 
countered neighbor picking out the 
family tree at leisure, helping then- 
selves or being helped, where the) 
knew in advance what the tree would 
cost. 

Like the majority of tree men 
Childress started out buying his stock 
from a cutter. He soon decided thert 
was not much to be made in this 
way. And he found the supply 1 
uncertain both in quality and quat 
tity. He decided to purchase his ow! 
equipment and do his own choosing 
and cutting. The decision made his 
business a year-round one, with eight 
months of very hard work, but it als 
represented the turning point in his 
success. By 1939 his original Alameda 
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lot was the largest Christmas tree 
lot in the Bay Area and he was pre- 
paring to branch out into Oakland. 

When war came, the Army took 
the Alameda location. Childress con- 
siders it a testimony to the loyalty of 
his clientele that it stuck with him 
through years of temporary locations 
in Alameda. Now his headquarters 
are in East Oakland, on a lot enclosed 
with a rustic log fence. Display equip- 
ment consists of tiers of stands for 
trees of varying price and height; 
there is a log cabin “office” in which 
shoppers find drinking fountains and 
rest rooms; and the entire area is 
underground-wired for illumination, 
floodlighting and sound. 

Last Christmas the lot was adver- 
tised for miles around by an elevated 
30-foot tree, extra beautiful and bril- 
liantly lit, valued by Childress at 
$150 if it were sold at retail. 


Graded and Priced 


From a distance the tree display 
looks like a Yosemite fir forest. Ac- 
tually, when you enter you are in 
an orderly outdoor bazaar with aisles 
of trees graded for quality, size and 
kind. Trees are lined in rows with a 
price tag on each or else grouped 
with a general price, or price-per-foot. 
Customers browse about, pick their 
ideal tree and take it to the cabin, 
pay and carry it off. They may hail 
one of the 15 salesmen to help them 
track down exactly what they want. 
The salesman, armed with a marked 
pole, locates the desired type of tree 
in a jiffy, measures it off, puts a 
price tag on it and the customer pays 
for it at the cabin where Mrs. Chil- 
dress is head cashier. 

A good many people, taught to be 
cagey by the bad habits of the tree 
men, hold off from buying their tree, 
knowing that a week or 10 days be- 
fore the 25th of December the price 
is likely to show a substantial drop. 

Childress from the first trained 
his customers to buy confidently and 
early with the knowledge that no one 
would be able to tell them a week or 
two later that he had picked up the 
same sort of tree for half price. The 
Bay Area tree king boasts that he 
never changes his prices. If you wait 
until Christmas Day your tree will 
cost the same as if you'd bought it 
when the lot opened 24 days earlier. 
“We come in the lowest and go out 
the highest,” is the way he puts it. 

Trees cost a lot more than they 
used to. One reason is that the cost 
of getting them from the mountains 
to the market has gone up about 
500° within the past decade. Chil- 
dress’ prices last Christmas—and 
they'll be about the same this year— 
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ran from $1.50 for a 6-foot Douglas 
fir to $7-$10 for a fancy 6-foot silver 
tip. 

With the exception of about 6,000 
Douglas firs which he orders from 
cutters in Washington state each 
year, Childress prospects for, marks, 
cuts and brings out all his own trees. 
As soon as the snow is off the moun- 
tains, and his two sons, Ted and 
Jon, 18 and 16 respectively, are out 
of school, the family treks up to 
Truckee and thence to the Wes Chil- 
dress mountain headquarters in Sier- 


Proves it Can be Done! 


e Proves that a 16mm Sound 
Projector of the HIGHEST 
QUALITY can be produced 
at an amazingly new 


LOW PRICE 
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raville. This is a 20-acre Eden in the 
wild Tahoe National Forest. From 
here, our tree hunter makes sorties 
of from one day to one or two weeks, 
on horseback, usually alone, packing 
in with gun and fishing rod. At alti- 
tudes over 8,000 feet, he prowls the 
forest aisles tagging the trees he 
wants. 

Until the late 1930's, tree men 
claim that about half the Christmas 
trees were simply stolen from the na- 
tion’s forests. Nowadays, Uncle Sam 
looks after his trees and every one 
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Model 63LM for Sound or Silent Films 


Gives TOP RESULTS in pictures, sound and 
everything needed for audiences up to 100. 


What Ford did in the motor industry .. . 
Movie-Mite does in the projection field. Sim- 
plification is the key! Get finest projection 
and sound results for homes, schools, 
churches, offices without paying for extras 


. .. without paying for more than you need 
or use outside an auditorium. 


Movie-Mite weighs only 26 lbs. complete with 


° speaker. 


Write for complete details. 
See your industrial film 
producer for demonstration, 


1. 


‘ 4+ 
MOVIE-MITE 


1105 EAST 15th ST. 


Precision machined for strength 
and durability. 
detail. Universal A.C. or D.C. 105-120 Volt 
operation. . . . Push-pull miniature tube 
amplifier. 


Highest quality in every 


CORPORATION 


& 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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taken out has to show by its tag that 
it was bought from the Government 
or from a private owner. Childress, 
when he has satisfied himself that he 
has marked off a good supply of white 
fir and silver fir, the only two varie- 
ties he seeks, gives the Forestry De- 
partment the location of his finds and 
put in his bid—at so much money per 
foot. 

Next step, complying with Forestry 
regulations, is for each bid to be ad- 
vertised for 30 days in the local press. 
The highest bidder gets the trees. 
One of the hazards of the business is 
that you often don’t know until the 
end of October if someone has out- 
bid you on your plots. 

The next four to six weeks have 
enough thrills for a battery of West- 
erns. Childress, with a corps of 15 
men, goes in and cuts the trees (care- 
fully observing the Forestry Depart- 
ment rule that a tree may be cut only 
if there is another within 12 feet) 
then the trees are brought down the 
mountainside. 

Each tree is graded for quality be- 
fore being placed in stock for sale. In 
merchandising, Childress says, color, 
shape and fullness of the trees are 
taken into consideration and each 


Mayflower's organization of selected 
warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
representation at the most points in the 
United States and Canada. Your local 
Mayflower agent is listed in the classified 
section of your telephone directory. 
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marked accordingly. ““This has been a 
consistent policy” and its effect has 
been a kind of standardization that 
customers have come to depend upon 
and go back for, year after year. 


Value in Advertising 


Even in the difficult early years, 
Childress knew the value of adver- 
tising in addition to his on-the-spot 
display and _ merchandising. He 
started with radio announcements— 
“traded for trees,” he confesses !— 
but eventually a full-scale advertising 
program was undertaken, including 
radio announcements (‘paid for with 
dollars and cents’), newspaper space 
in Oakland’s two dailies, and copy 
in neighborhood publications and 
shopping news. Slides in leading 
theatres also have become a part of 
the publicity. The sound and display 
of the lot itself does the rest. 

The cashiers and selling personnel 
during the 24-day season number as a 
rule about 20. One of the problems, 
Childress admits, is training. “We 
definitely have training problems and 
they are unsolved.” Two or three 
experienced salesmen are put. in 
charge and do as much on-the-job 


training as is possible in the selling 
rush; the cashiers are always ex- 
perienced and Childress and his wife 
take care of all the management de- 
tails. 

In Childress’ own estimation, what 
has caused his business to grow from 
“the mediocre to the spectacular’? 
It was the combination of hard work, 
location and display, permanence and 
year-round identification of the place 
of business, the atmosphere created 
there, the one-price policy, advertis- 
ing, and the emphasis on standard 
quality. 

Now, old customers wait and 
watch for the first load of trees; the 
lighting up of the lot is the beginning 
of the Christmas spirit for thousands, 
and boys and girls who felt their 
first Christmas thrill hearing the 
carols and chimes from among the 
trees two decades ago are bringing 
their own kiddies to the “Christmas 
Tree King of the Bay Area.” 

Wes Childress, exemplifying the 
adages about success based on hard 
work and sound planning and prac- 
tices, is becoming another business 
legend. He is the Man Who Made 
Christmas Trees Pay. One of the 
very few. 


@ Wherever you are, there is a Mayflower agent to serve you— 


either in your own city or close by! Like all Mayflower agents 


he has been selected to represent Mayflower because he is a 


leading independent warehouseman . . . providing the facilities, 


equipment and organization needed to meet Mayflower’s high 
standards. And most important of all, he is a Mayflower agent 


because he has established a reputation for care, fair-dealing 


and genuine concern for his customers’ welfare. When you do 


business with Mayflower’s warehouse agents, you deal with the 


“cream of the crop!” 


La 
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Promotion 


Spectator's File 


The Spectator has prepared an ex- 
cellent study for The Spectator Prop- 
erty Insurance Review. The fire and 
casualty insurance company market 
for goods such as books, furniture, 
equipment, etc., and for printing and 
advertising services, is described in a 
Data File containing information 
about The Spectator Property Insur- 
ance Review. A map shows the close 
relationship in the geographical dis- 
tribution of insurance agents, prop- 
erty insurance company income 
(premiums) and _ national income. 
There’s detailed information on cir- 
culation and readership of the maga- 
zine, and special services offered to 
readers and advertisers. Write The 
Spectator, Chestnut and 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia, 39. 


New Goals for Coal 


That’s the title of a special booklet 
issued by Coal Age. The booklet’s end 
aim is to point up the reasons for the 
importance of the coal mining indus- 
try today and to outline the reasons 
for its probable increasing importance 
in the future. There are charts on 
U. S. Bituminous Coal Production 
by years, from 1933 to the present, 
with an estimate through 1952. The 
annual consumption of solid fuels by 
electric utilities from 1939 to the es- 
timate for the years through 1961, 
is also charted. Many other facets of 
the industry and the usage of coal in 
the United States are included. Write 
Coal Age, 330 West 42nd Street. 
New York, 18, N. Y. 


Foreign Travel 


Earlier and more efficient planning 
ot foreign tourist travel promotion 
in the United States is the main 
theme of an eight-page booklet, “‘How 
to Increase Your ‘Tourist Business 
from the United States,” prepared 
by The New York Times. Directed 
to tourist officials, associations and 
others, the booklet points out that 
Americans plan their trips many 
months in advance. It is necessary for 
travel agencies, etc., to plan adver- 
tising well ahead. Write The New 
York Times, 229 W. 43rd, New 
York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Radio Handbook 
Don Lee Broadcasting System is 


offering a new handbook on Pacific 
Coast Radio. Here are 24+ pages of 


authentic market and radio facts 
about the market, edited and ar- 
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ranged for quick reference. There’s 
documented information on popula- 
tion, buying power, effective income 
per family, rates and discounts for 
the Don Lee System, analysis of in- 
side and outside markets, radio fam- 
ilies and a host of other important 
statistics. Much use has been made 
of S.M.’s Survey of Buying Power. 
Write Don Lee Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, 1313 North Vine Street, Holly- 
wood, 28, Calif. 


Route List 


As part of its stepped-up merchan- 
dising program for national adver- 
tisers, The Grand Rapids Ilerald has 
published a route list of local drug 
stores, in map form. The J/Jerald’s 
directory quickly orients the visiting 
salesman and enables him to cover all 
93 drug stores or to locate one par- 
ticular store. Directory is folded for 
pocket use. Write the Promotion De- 
partment of the newspaper, Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 


Hardware Promotion Guide 


The National Retail Hardware 
Association, 333 North Pennsylvania 
St., Indianapolis, has released its 
1949 Promotion Guide and Merchan- 
dising Calendar. This is the fourth 
edition of the Association’s Guide 
and it is the planning book for the 
Association’s newspaper advertising 
and window display service, used by 
hardware stores all over the United 
States. The Guide is available only 
to retail stores that are members of 
the N.R.H.A.; to executives in manu- 
facturing firms in the hardware field ; 
to executives of hardware organiza- 
tions. 


For the Convenience 
of Survey Users... 


Sales Management has 
consolidated the corrections 
for the 1948 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power on one sheet. You 
may have one or more 
copies by addressing a re- 
quest to Readers’ Service 
Bureau, Sales Management, 
386 4th Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

The corrections on this 
sheet, it should be noted, 
were printed in three issues 
of SM dated July |, August 
1, and September 15. No 


new corrections have been 


added. 
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HAVE YOU CHECKED YOUR 
SALESMEN’S 
COMPENSATION PLAN 
RECENTLY? 


Four out of every ten com- 
panies have changed their 


method of compensating sales- 
men during the past three 
years. In a survey of 300 com- 
panies, Dartnell finds that 
while salesmen’s earnings are 
down slightly, expense allow- 
ances are way up and starting 
salaries for “beginning” sales- 
men are at an all-time high. 


The latest complete facts and 
figures on salesmen’s compen- 
sation are to be found in Dart- 
nell Report No. 566—“Com- 
pensating the Sales Force”— 
which is now available. A fea- 
ture of this report is a num- 
ber of exhibits of expense ac- 
count forms, record forms and 
other materials used in set- 
ting up a compensation plan 
for sales personnel. The con- 
tents include: 


‘ . J 
Charts showing salesmen’s 
earnings in 300 companies 


F 
Latest data on salesmen’s 
expense allowances 
Starting salaries now being 
paid “Beginner” salesmen 
Copies of expense 
forms for salesmen 


report 


Detailed study of sales com- 
pensation plans in use 


Low, average, and high sal- 
aries now being paid sales 
executives. 


Size 81/2 x 11 inches, in a loose- 
leaf leatherette binder, a limited 


number of copies of $7.50 


Report 566, "Com- 
pensating the Sales EACH 
Force" are available at 


_ M658 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, I 
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Comics Doing Job 


An unusual public service adver- 
tising campaign current in Los An- 
geles is under sponsorship of Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Co. Object: to 
educate the public in how to avoid 
driving hazards, and thus cut down 
the high incidence of traffic accidents. 

Says Joseph F. Morrison, resident 
vice-president of Liberty Mutual in 
Los Angeles, in a letter to SM: 

“I read with a great deal of in- 
terest your editorial of September 15. 
called ‘Comics Do a Job.’ 

“T certainly hope you are right. 
We are starting in Los Angeles a 
highway safety campaign built around 
the comic strip idea. We are running 
this material in an effort to try to do 
something about the serious highway 
accident problem in this city. 

“Naturally, this is something of 
an experiment with us because it is 


purely ‘public service’ advertising, yet 
will cost us a great deal of money, 
as we are running three times a week 
for three months in the Los Angeles 
Times. 

“The cartoon technique seems 
uniquely adapted to our effort which 
is to go beyond the point of suggesting 
that people merely drive safely, but 
instead to tell them exactly the things 
they should do to avoid the most 
serious hazards of our highways. This 
series has been prepared with the 
close cooperation and help of the Los 
Angeles Police Department so that 
all the strips will be based on the 
most important motorist hazards. 

“Obviously these ads do not sell 
insurance, nor are they intended to. 


Through the years we have used our 


resources in men, research and money 
to save lives and prevent injuries. In 
this way, we believe we can best 


serve the insurance buyer, not only 
by reducing insurance costs, but by 
contributing to the greater safety and 
security of the general public as well.” 


Walnuts Go Self-Service 


About half of the 1948 crop of 
California walnuts are being packed 
in one-pound cellophane bags, a 
change from bulk selling, to meet the 
demand for self-serve merchandise, as 
well as to extend the marketing sea- 
son. This packaging is done at the 
packing houses of the California Wal- 
nut Growers Association, in Los 
Angeles. 

Walnuts always have the handi- 
cap of ‘Thanksgiving-to-Christmas 
consumer demand. Three-fourths of 
the crop is sold during the last three 
months of the year. With self-serve 
consumer units, it is expected that 
retailers will find it easier to display 
the product after the holidays and 
avoid losses on bulk leftovers. 

The association conducts the usual 
short consumer advertising campaign 
this season. but stresses the consumer 
package, and runs walnut cake recipes 
in its magazine list. This includes 
color pages in December in The 
American Home, Better Ilomes and 


FIZZLEWIT 


by Dillon 


THIS (S$ FIZZLEWIT, HIGH-TA/ILING TO THE 
GROCERY BEFORE /T CLOSES. 


AND THIS /S AL WRIGHT JUST ENTERING 
AN INTERSECTION ++» WHERE THERE ARE 


‘ 


F/ZZLEWIT LOST-» NOT ONLY THE RACE, 
AT THE INTERSECTION ~ BUT A $5,000 


UR 
iT FROM YO . 
MUTUAL MAN: 


A public service message of LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Los Angeles car owners can help save lives and reduce car insurance costs by always driving carefully 


FIZZLEWIT THINKS A RACE IS FUN--HE TRIES 
TO SKIN THROUGH AHEAD OF AL WRIGHT. 


9 6 


-OF -WAY CAUSED 3,678 ACCIDENTS 


guT DON'T GAMBLE YOUR 
LIFE THAT THE OTHER 
FELLOW KNOWS THE LAW 


HM WRONG UUDGMENT ABOUT RIGHT- 


IN LOS ANGELES LAST YEAR, 


STRIP FOR ACTION on the Los Angeles traffic front, this is one 
of the public service advertisements—in ‘comics’ technique—which 
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Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. is placing in the Los Angeles Times 
to avoid driving hazards and so to whittle down highway accidents. 
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DO MORE PEOPLE PAY MORE 
TO READ HARDWARE AGE 
THAN ANY OTHER HARDWARE PAPER? 
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There’s only one answer — reader interest. 
Hardware Age is the only hardware trade 
paper that reaches hardware men every two 
weeks — with complete news coverage of 
their trade . . . reports on trends and legis- 
lation while they’re still news . . . and exclu- 
sive merchandising ideas and articles by 
leading authorities. Its impressive array of 
advertising pages (2-1/3 times as many 
pages as any other hardware paper ) presents 
for its readers a veritable check list of live 
and wanted merchandise. 


A Chilton ® Publication 


100 EAST 42nd STREET 


Not only do hardware merchants pay 
more: they buy Hardware Age on a wholly 
voluntary, prepaid basis. No other national 
hardware trade paper can claim this basic 
yardstick of subscriber interest. 

Yes, because Hardware Age gives more 
— it gets more. For advertisers that means 
the largest and most effective audience in 
the field. Hardware manufacturers have 
long recognized that fact: they place 70% 
of all their national trade advertising in 
Hardware Age. 


HARDWARE AGE 


@ Charter Member &@ 


e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Gardens, The Family Circle Maga- 
zine, Good Tlousekeeping, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, McCall's Magazine, 
True Story, Woman's FTlome Com- 
panion, The American Weekly, and 
the First Three Markets Group 
space in the New York Jewish News- 
paper group, plus radio and _ food 
business journals. 


Kroger Bonus Contest 


Instead of sponsoring its own 
coffee jingle contest as it has done in 
previous years, The Kroger Co. is 
giving a bonus prize of “Free Food 
For A Year For A Family Of Four” 
to three winners in each of eight na- 
tional consumer contests being spon- 
sored currently by major manufac- 
turers of grocery products. 

To compete for the Kroger prize, 
during the eight-week merchandising 
event, the contestant must write the 
name “Kroger” and the address of 
his neighborhood Kroger store on the 
back of his entry. ‘The three best 
“Kroger” entries are then ‘selected 
from prize winners in each of the 
eight contests by the sponsors’ judges. 

To tell the story of this tie-in, 
Kroger is using display advertising 
in 1,187 daily and weekly newspapers 
throughout its 19-state area. This is 
supplemented by full-color advertise- 
ments in 14 locally edited rotogravure 
sections and in 12 local comic sec- 
tions whose circulation totals 5,717,- 
293. ‘This is the first time Kroger 
has used comic section advertising. 

A package of 40 contest announce- 
ments on 3 radio stations has been 
used during the first four weeks of 
the campaign. Each announcement is 
featuring the star of a program spon- 
sored by one of the eight national 
brands tied in with the Kroger offer. 

The contest is receiving additional 
impetus through a total of 1,944 
commercials on the three Kroger day- 
time serial programs during the cam- 
paign. These programs are also 
broadcast on 30 stations in the 
Kroger territory, reaching an esti- 
mated 15,024,701 radio homes. 

Despite the fact that the con- 
sumer contest is promoting nationally 
advertised products, Kroger manu- 
factured coffee is getting its share of 
the promotional effort. It is being 
promoted through the use of a 
costume jewelry premium offer fea- 
turing rhinestone earrings, brooches, 
and bracelets. The jewelry is tied in 
with the story line of “Linda’s First 
Love,” one of Kroger’s radio serials. 

The three best “Kroger” entries in 
each of eight contests are being given 
free food for a year for a family of 
four. The value is based on United 
States Government estimates at cur- 


rent prices. The eight contests tied 
in are: (1) Parkay Margarine 
$50,000 in prizes featuring 20 new 
1949 Fords: (2) Lipton Tea—-$36- 
117 in prizes featuring $10,000 jn 
cash; (3) Quaker Oats—a contest 
featuring trip to Hollywood and one 
week with Roy Rogers and 22,500 
Roy Rogers prizes; (+) Lever 
Brothers Co.—$100,00 in prizes fea- 
turing 30 1949 Mercurys; (5) Col- 
gate-Palmolive Peet Co.—S$67,(00 in 
prizes featuring $25,000 cash; (6) 
Procter & Gamble Co.—for Oxydol, 
$50,000 in prizes featuring $10,000 
in cash; (7) Procter & Gamble Co, 
—for Super Suds, $67,500 in prizes 
featuring 24 1949 Fords; (8) 
Quaker Puffed Wheat—featuring 
101 Schwinn bicycles. Total value 
of these prizes is $415,000. 

Major emphasis is being placed 
on the costume jewelry offer to pro- 
mote Kroger’s three brands of coffee 
—Spotlight, French Brand, and 
Vacuum Pack. 


F 


HEADQUARTERS at Kroger's, this contest 
entry blank rack ties in eight product pro- 
motions with Kroger's ‘free food’ bonus. 


Special full-color advertisements 
and several black and white separ- 
ate space advertisements and _ price 
advertisements tell the story of the 
50c offer for the costumer’s choice 
of brooch, bracelet or earring. set. 
Both the French Brand and Spotlight 
coffee bags are carrying printed 
premium offers throughout the cam- 
paign until the end of the year. 

Kroger employes, during the cam- 
paign, will participate in a company- 
wide sales contest in which all-ex- 
pense paid trips to Florida and Cuba 
are top prizes. All employes in win- 
ning stores will receive awards ot 
jewelry and electrical appliances. 
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“Scrape It, Scuff It,” 
Dares U. S. Plywood 


Prospects literally are putting Kalistron, a new plastic coating 


material, to the finger nail file test. U. S. Plywood supplies them 
with a Kalistron swatch and a file, invites them to test fabric. 


United States Plywood Corp.’s re- 
cent entry into the highly competitive 
plastic covering material field pre- 
sented an interesting challenge as to 
the best method to acquaint both 
trade and consumer with Kalistron’s 
color-protection feature. 

Unlike practically any other com- 
petitive material, Kalistron’s color is 
fused to the underside of a clear, 
transparent vinyl sheet, then backed 
with protective suede-like flocking. 
With this front-and-back protection 
of color, the slogan was created 
“Nothing can touch Kalistron, its 
guarded beauty wears on and on.” 

Vandal Test 

To tell this story dramatically to 
trade and consumer, United States 
Plywood Corp. and its advertising 
agency, Kiesewetter, Wetterau & 
Baker, Inc., created a dramatic dem- 
onstration piece, the “Nail File 
Proof-Test.”’ This device consists of 
a printed card bearing a Kalistron 
swatch, a metal nail-file (stamped 
Kalistron) and instructions on how 
to scratch, scrape, scuff and otherwise 
try to injure the swatch and mar the 
color! 

Proof-Test copy instructs: “Pull 
point of file across surface of Kalis- 
tron sample—no scratch or streak on 
underside color! 2. Drag side edge 
of file across Kalistron. This scrap- 
ing action does not mar appearance. 
3. Scrape rough filing surface over 


Kalistron. Even this severe action 
does not affect color. (You might 


as well try to scrape the silver off a 
mirror by scratching the face of the 
glass.)”” 

Free samples of this card are 
offered in all the company’s adver- 
tising. Distributors are mailing it by 
the thousands to their customers. 
United States Plywood plans a fur- 
ther publicizing of the card in a 
series of four-color advertisements in 
consumer publications. Soon, nearly 
everyone who is a likely prospect for 
this plastic covering material will 
have an opportunity to test it. 

To judge by immediate reactions, 
the “Nail File Proof-Test” possesses 
far more than transitory “flash” ap- 
Peal. Dealers report that their cus- 
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tomers not only try the test immedi- 
ately but also take the card home for 


turther tests, thus creating the pic- 
ture of thousands of people picking 
up the Kalistron nail-file and rub- 
bing, scrubbing, scuffing, scratching 
and slashing the tough Vinylite sheet- 
ing that protects the pure, beautiful 
color on the underside, proving to 
themselves Kalistron’s dramatic, long- 
wearing features. | 
_Kalistron is being featured by 
United States Plywood for upholstery 
and wall covering uses. 

_ Kalistron represents an innovation 
tor this plywood manufacturer. And 
it’s being given a new kind of debut. 


San Diego's business 
future looks good! 
America's aircraft 
procurement plans 
are adding to local 
payrolls every month. 


SAN DIEGO 


the 


UNION 


and 


TRIBUNE -SUN 
will put your product out in front! 


Power and economy for your advertising dollars. 
Just one schedule delivers 88.86% coverage of news- 
paper homes daily; 84.29 Sundays. In San Diego... 
pick the winner... morning... evening... Sundays! 


Ask the West-Holliday man! 


UNION and TRIBUNE-SUN 


Union Tribune Publishing Co., San Diego 12, California 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York + Chicago + Denver « Seattle + Portland « San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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Taking note of the vast growth of self-service, O'Cedar 
Corp. abandons dated containers and labels and sends its 


products to market all togged out with the new look. 


O-Cedar Re-Packages Entire 
To Speed Impulse Purchases 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


GEORGE BARNES 
President, O-Cedar Corp. 


Q-Cedar Corp., Chicago, is com- 
pleting a two-year program which is 
giving its entire family of household 
cleaning items the new look. The old, 
orange and black labels with old- 
style logotypes, curlicues and type let- 
tering are giving way to clean-cut 
labels with modern type faces on 
white background. ‘The job which 
was started in August, 1946, is about 
done. 

‘The buying habits of women are 
changing,’ says George Barnes, 
president. “Methods of displaying 
goods in retail outlets are changing. 
Merchandising techniques are in evo- 
lution. Nothing is static. It is impor- 
tant to keep pace with a changing 
world. More than 60% of all goods 
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in our field and price class are bought 
on impulse. It is increasingly impor- 
tant that QO-Cedar products are 
offered in inviting and readily identi- 
fied bottles or packages.” 

Self-service is growing by leaps 
and bounds, becoming almost univer- 
sal, Mr. Barnes points out. There’s 
no salesperson to give a sales talk or 
point a finger at a suggested article 
in the store. More than ever the 
housewife makes her selections un- 
aided. The grocery list, prepared be- 
fore a woman goes shopping, is little 
more than a guide. She automatically 
picks up items which suggest them- 
selves by their presence on the store’s 
shelves. 

Forty years ago when the first O- 


Cedar All Purpose Polish, one lone 
item, was offered to the public, it was 
sold almost entirely through hard: 
ware stores. Later it was introduced 


to the grocery trade. Few women 
visit a hardware store oftener than 
once in three or four weeks, but they 


— 


IMPULSE STARTER: "The package 
is the deciding factor in making 
sales now."—George Barnes. To capi- 
talize on impulse buying, O-Cedar 
has a new trade mark (above) and 


broader line. 


—— 
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Advertising Dollar 
_ goki On al\ 3 But ners | 


Are you getting the fairest of the fare... when your advertising dollar 
attempts to stir up things in the 3 major national markets . . . with a 
list like this . . . (Collier’s—Life—Post—Companion—Good House- 
keeping — Journal — McCall's — American Weekly — This Week)? 


AR @ @ onthe two front burners... because they're within 
rit, ft a easy reach! One, the 242 metropolitan counties, 
sTY >. Vy represents 64% of all city and town families 
21t S ; ...and gets 69¢ of every dollar invested in 
wy this urban list. Two, all places over 
: 1,000 population beyond metropolitan 
influence... represents 24% of all 
city and town families... and 
receives 25¢ of the dollar. 
. 
x - . 
we 
es 
e ® es 
Ht. . ., 
.. . because it’s not getting the proper 
attention, is America’s 3rd largest 
city and town market...the True 
Small Towns. This important market 
represents 12% of all city and town 
families, yet receives only 6¢ of your 
dollar invested in urban national 
publications. 
lone 
was 
ard- 
uced 
a Get a larger share of the True Small Town market by awarding it 
a a larger share of your advertising dollar. Add GRIT to your national 


schedule .. . 61¢ of every advertising dollar invested in GRIT goes to 
the True Small Towns. 


ge | 
ng | 
Di- 
lar SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST FAMILY WEEKLY 
nd 
with more than 650,000 circulation 
| 
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got AMIN to spare? 


EUREKA'S #89 


CUT Direct Mail 
Addressing TIME 


Check these advantages: 


® Helps keep lists up to date! 
® Used on all type duplicators! 
® Exact registration with master copies! 


® Special process gives sharper legibility! 
® No special skill or equipment required! 


® Gets mail out on time! 


FR f is Descriptiye Folder 


and Sample OR, 


ask your stationer for 


package — enough 
75¢ to address 1050 


mailing pieces. 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. 


Dept. SM—SCRANTON, PA. 


CLEARTYPE 
AND COLORPRINT 
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MAPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
Reply Dept. B-1 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY INC. 
16 East 42 St New York 17,N.Y 
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DUPLISTICKERS 


That's all it costs to ad- 
dress one Duplisticker with 
Eureka's fast system 
for lowering ad- 
dressing costs. 


NO RUBBING 
cream 
os 
p o] 


aT) cod 


pe, ate PMH 


RUBBING 


| FURNITURE 


CUSTOMER CONVENIENCE: Close study of consumer preferences led to 
development of easy-to-pour bottle requiring little shelf space or handling care. 


visit the grocery store regularly three 
or four times a week. Display on 
grocery shelves and counters thus 
means almost continuous exposure to 
the consumer. 

In recent years super markets, not 
content with merchandising food 
items alone, have -continued to add 
other departments. As these have ex- 
panded, competition between manu- 
facturers and between products has 
increased. ‘The attractively packaged 
item, the one with eye-catching ap- 
peal, is important in influencing sales. 
This means a battle of packages for 
customer preference. 

O-Cedar was born in a_ bathtub 
in 1908. Its maker mixed it at night 
in his home and peddled it from door 
to door in the daytime. In a couple 
of years he had a floor in a modest 
building suited to light manufacture 
—and six employes. In the second 
year of its existence, national adver- 
tising was instituted. It has continued 
ever since. ‘The company’s million- 
dollar plant, on Chicago’s south side, 
was built in 1920. 

The original polish, still in the line, 
was reddish in color and had the 
smell of cedar in it. There’s a legend 
that the trade name was born of a 
very simple incident. One day a 
woman in a shop opened a bottle, 
sniffed and exclaimed, “Oh! Cedar!” 

One by one, since then, additions 
have been made to the line. ‘Today 
the company manufactures special 
purpose polishes, cream type and 
touch-up for concealing scratches and 
rejuvenating furniture and wood- 
work, waxes, cleaners, and floor 


mops. Ihe polishes, waxes and clean- 
ers sell from 25 cents up; mops, from 
$1.69 to $2.75. Expansion through 
the years has lead to establishing 
factories in Toronto, London, Berlin, 
and Paris. O-Cedar finally has be- 
come a household word in darkest 
Africa, India, and China. 

Two years ago when the manage- 
ment decided that it was high time to 
enter on a re-labeling and re-packag- 
ing program, Raymond Loewy As- 
sociates, designers, were employed to 
make a survey and study. Up to that 
time, O-Cedar had used as its trade- 
mark a square logotype, black with 
reverse white lettering. ‘The corners 
of the logotype were rounded. Its 
shape, although distinctive, had no 
special significance or meaning. 

O-Cedar’s most popular mop down 
through the years has always had 
triangular head with the corners 
rounded. Loewy’s designers took note 
of this and a new trade-mark was 
born. ‘Triangular, with rounded cor- 
ners, it now suggests the head of the 
mop. Instead of appearing in dull, 
dead black, it now shows on all pack- 
ages, advertising and_ point-of-sale 
materials in brilliant red with reverse 
white lettering on a white back- 
ground. 

Raymond Loewy Associates, and 
the corporation’s advertising coun- 
cil, Young & Rubicam, Inc., appreci- 
ating the fact that almost all O- 
Cedar products are bought by wo- 
men, went a step further. ‘They 
took a page from the cosmetic manu- 
facturer’s sales book. ‘They put 
thumbs down on the old orange- 
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black-white labels and came up with 
modern packages and soft tinted 
gray-blue-red-white labels — packages 
that feminine fingers love to touch. 
That meant buy appeal at point-of- 
sale—on open displays, counters and 
and shelves—with self-service and 
impulse always in mind. 

The new triangular trade-mark 
provides an effective device for tieing 
all new labels and packages in the 
O-Cedar family together. Grouped, 
they make natural target for the shop- 
per’s eye. ‘lhe management, and 
Raymond Loewy Associates, didn’t 
“just think of it’? and put it in effect. 
Betore the device was adopted, they 
employed months of research among 
women shoppers, questioning them 
and making tests for name recogni- 
tion, legibility, psychological appeal, 
retention value, and other related 
factors important in establishing 
brand identification. 


Seeks Harmony 


Re-designing of labels and cartons 
has been but one phase of the O- 
Cedar packaging program. ‘The en- 
tire line of containers for household 
products put out by the company has 
been subject to study and changes. 
Wherever possible changes have been 
made to effect more harmony and 
continuity in the package line. 

For its No-Rubbing Cream Polish 
and tor its Touch-Up Polish, O- 
Cedar has adopted the Shelfline con- 
tainer, a stock line bottle manufac- 
tured by the Owens-Illinois Glass 
Co. Housewives, research indicated, 
like this bottle because it has a sturdy 
base and is easy to hold. Funnel- 
shaped shoulders permit easy pour- 
ing. Dealers say they like the pack- 
age because its compact shape saves 
valuable space on their shelves. 

Cream Polish is offered in 8-, 16- 
and 32-ounce and %-gallon and gal- 
lon sizes. Touch-Up Polish is pack- 
aged in an 8-ounce bottle. All Pur- 
pose Polish, used for polishing and 
dusting furniture, floors and wood- 
work, is presently being packed in 
tall oblong bottles in 4- and 12-ounce 
sizes and in quart, half-gallon and 
gallon cans. Stock model Boston 
Rounds, which are handled efficiently 
either on the filling line or in the 
housewife’s hand, were adopted for 
Glass Polish in the 16-ounce size. 
©-Cedar also furnishes a convenient 
plastic sprayer attachment designed 
to fit this bottle. 

O-Cedar Paste Wax reaches the 
consumer in wide-mouth, squat glass 
jars, easy to open and easy to re-seal. 
Each jar holds one pound of paste 
wax. Self-Polishing Wax comes in 
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These Advertisers—and many more! 
—Have Sold the HYGEIA Market 
for Five Years Plus! 


American Optical Company 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Co. 
The Carnation Company 
J General Electric Corp. 
General Foods, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
Hynson, Westcott & Dunning 
Kroll Brothers Company 
Mead Johnson & Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 
The Upjohn Company 
Van Camp Seafood Co. 
Weco Products Co. 


You Can Take 


Their Word for It— 


There’s Profit in the 


HYGEIA Market 


CONTRACT renewals for publication advertising are based upon 
results—the kind of results that keep HYGEIA advertisers renewing 
their schedules year after year. 


These advertisers have proved for themselves that the pages of 
HYGEIA offer a lively market place for the wants and needs of 
health-minded parents and homemakers. 


Like any other advertiser who works with his eyes open, HYGEIA 
advertisers research markets. They test media and copy, place their 
schedules on the dictates of facts and experience. Their continued 
use of HYGEIA, year after year, has marked a plain trail to profits 
in the health and homemaking market . . . the market HYGEIA 
offers you. 


The facts on the HYGEIA market are available to you now—basic 
reasons why a lot of leading advertisers are 
keeping HYGEIA permanently on_ their 
schedules. 


Write, wire or phone—and you'll find the in- 
formation you want on your desk. 


* ay 
Ci a THE HEALTH MAGAZINE 


OF THE 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 NORTH DEARBORN + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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DELIVERS 


COVERAGE OF 
NORTH CAROLINA’S 
RICH TRI-CITY 
MARKET 


e WINSTON-SALEM 
e GREENSBORO 
e HIGH POINT 


WSJ 


(Q) winston- SALEM FM) 


THE JOURNAL-SENTINEL STATIONS 


NBC 


AFFILIATE 
Represented by 
HEADLEY-REED COMPANY 


«+. Saves up to 75% 
in dictation costs! ~ 


SoundScriber dictation dises now have more lives than 
the Office Cat. Now—the new, erelusire SoundEraser 
restores plastic discs used for recording sales reports, 
surveys, factory reports and routine dictation for use 


again and again. SoundEraser repeatedly erases the | 


sound-grooves ... does so in less than 30 seconds... 
with no fuss, no mess, no shaving, no erfra equipment 
to buy... and no loss of quality. 
Thus, SoundScriber electronic dise dictation equip- 
ment, already the most economical in the field, offers 
greater economy than ever before 
known in office dictation. Write 
foday for figures on the savings 
you make with SoundScriber and 
SoundEraser. Ask for the booklet 
‘This beats me!"’ Address The 
SoundScriber C orpori ation, Dept. 
SM-11, New Haven 4, Conn. 


yy 


Trade Mork 
ELECTRONIC DISC DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
220 SALES AND SERVICE CENTERS... COAST TO COAST 
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pint, quart, '%4-gallon and_ gallon 


cans. ‘The re-designing of the entire 


Hoor mop line was also undertaken 
to increase its attractiveness and add 
to its power as an “impulse’’ item. 

“It is not enough that we are in 
position to compete at point-of-sale 
with other manufacturers of competi- 
tive lines,” says Mr. Barnes. ‘““We 
must now compete for every dollar 
the housewife brings into the store. 
We know that if she spends her dol- 
lar for anything else on the grocery 
shelves we will not get it. We also 
know that the average woman’s 
grocery list, written in her home, 


will contain only a few most wanted 
items. 

“We know that she will pick 
additional items, a bottle of pickles, 
a glass of jelly, a tin of meat, an- 
chovies perhaps, or some other dainty, 
as its appearance attracts her. We 
know that a large percentage of our 
sales are bound to depend on whether 
our packages are sufficiently attrac- 
tive to stop her in her tracks and i 
pel her to say to herself, ‘Oh, yes! 
O-Cedar. I need that.’ The pack- 
age, we know from studies we ye 
made, is the deciding factor in mak- 
ing sales now. 


at 


Visual Control System Shows 
Crocker-Union Status of All Jobs 


“When do I get delivery?” 
“What's the status of my order 
now?” “Can you advance our deliv- 
ery date?” 

These and similar questions are 
often fired at salesmen and sales man- 
agers by customers, and to answer 
them may require a_ substantial 
amount of time in consulting various 


departments and records. 
Crocker-Union, San Francisco li- 
thographers, has adopted a visual con- 
trol board which automatically pro- 
vides the answers to questions about 
orders in work. It is a board system, 
invented and developed during the 
war to serve the need of the Armed 
Forces for quick access to data with- 
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out the use of paper records, and now 
adapted to business use to simplify 
record keeping and to conserve time. 
The board is set up in the office of 
the production manager. One clerk 
keeps it current, using pick-up slips 
from each department through which 
iobs must progress. The board is as OW ma 
accessible to the sales department as nly 


to production personnel. 


eusieian headaches 


At the left of the board a visible 


index is afhxed. It holds the perma- Ou 1 
nent card records of the items or ele- 


ments figuring in the control. Across 


the top a legend conveys the mean- e 

ing of the pegs and cords used to | at a time 
chart progress. A heading strip at- | é 
tached across the peg hole section on 

the main body of the board reveals 

quantity and/or time elements repre- 

sented by holes from left to right. | 

There is one tape peg for each item | N your sales promotion 
in the visible record panel, each num- | activities, why burden yourself 
bered to correspond with the card | with the planning, writing, pro- 


yocket at the left. Each peg is at- . - os 
a duction, and supervision of 
tached to a cord which pulls outward 


from the board so that it may be ex- | booklets, folders > letters, and 
tended from left to right on the | Other material— within your own 
board as needed. A “today line’ is office, or within your own head? 
attached vertically to the board and . 
is moved periodically in accordance How much better if a could 
with the time element. _ be relieved of all this time-taking 
_ doing —so you'd be freed for basic 
Three Advantages | overall thinking on your important broad 
| problems. Working with qualified outside experts 
Advantages claimed for the system in sales promotion and direct advertising, you’d have much more time 
by its users: _ for the things that mean even greater success for you and your company. 
The board provides at a glance a | et an “4s : 
picture of all pertinent facts and fig- | This isn’t just fancy theory —it’s borne out by the experience en- 
ures On any given transaction. joyed by our clients for over 25 years. We work as a team, developing 
It eliminates from executive atten- sales strategy and the direct advertising program in partnership. From 


tion situations which are in a normal 
condition while spotlighting any ad- 
verse factors. 

It provides all the facts at one time, 


there on in, your life changes. You’re released from the complexities of 
carrying the program out~ at the same time given the benefit of tech- 
niques and methods that come from Dickie-Raymond’s specialized ex- 


to anyone in sales or production, who perience in this kind of work. Best of all, you can have the services of the 
has need for them. full staff of this organization for about what it would cost you to hire a 

lhe net result: elimination of junior executive. It’s an extremely good buy, considering what you get. 
bottlenecks, saving of man-hours : i 

Crocker-Union executives _ point If you'd like to know exactly what you oo get, ae on cia eve 
out that the visual control system | business letterhead for a copy of a special descriptive booklet 
will serve the sales department in an- “THINGS EVERY SALES EXECUTIVE SHOULD KNOW ABOUT DICKIE-RAYMOND”. 
other way later on, when sales and It might be the antidote you’re looking for. 


production will be in different places. 


Ihe company is completing a mod- 
ern production plant on the outskirts ) O VL 
ot San Francisco. The sales depart- 
ment, which will remain in the city, 


will have frequent need for consulta- 


tion on production and the status of DIC K |} E = R A ¥ MO tng D 
jobs. 


The board system, originated by 


Wassell Organization, Westport, Merchandising & Sales Promotion Counsel, 

Conn., will make it possible to answer ; ie 

questions immediately by telephone Direct Advertising 

instead of engaging in inquiry and 521 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, 80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 10 


Paper work and then calling back. 
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FLOW CHART OF TYPICAL ADVERTISING BUDGET PROCEDURE 
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BUDGETING PROCEDURE: This flow chart is based on methods 
of an iron and steel manufacturer investing $500,000 to $1,000,000 
a year in advertising. The company does not look upon advertising ° 


as an activity in itself, but as an important tool in the integrated 
sales program. The advertising appropriation is determined by the 
sales goal and the best means of reaching the objectives desired. 


How an Industrial Company Sets 
Up an Advertising Budget 


The National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association (1776 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y.) has released 
Case History | in a series of ““Adver- 
tising Budget Methods.” The com- 
pany whose advertising practices are 
outlined in the 16-page folder makes 
iron and steel and their products. It 
has an advertising budget of between 
$500,000 and $1,000,000 and sells 
its products direct to customers 
(usually large manufacturers) and 
through jobbers and distributors. 


Ads Are Sales Tools 


In this particular company, it is 
recognized that the advertising pro- 
gram is not an activity of or by itself. 
Advertising is considered as one of 
many recognized tools of selling and 
represents a part of an_ over-all 
closely integrated sales program. 
Therefore, the advertising program is 
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predicated on the same basic informa- 
tion used in the development of the 
sales program as a whole. Factors in- 
volved include: 

1. Forecasts of the size of potential 
markets for the coming year, by prod- 
uct and by sales area. 

2. The Sales Goal, or the 
centage of participation 
these markets. 

3. Product Sales statistical infor- 
mation in these markets during past 
years to reveal a precise picture of 
trends. 

+. Profitability Information con- 
cerning each product to serve as a 
guide to the desirability of present 
and future promotion. 

5. Competitive Products and activ- 
ities information. 

The flow chart shows how the ad- 
vertising budget is set up in this well 
operated company. The information 


per- 
desired in 


on objectives and problems comes 
from the product sales managers, with 
supplementary data from the market 
research and statistical departments. 


Next Steps 


The sales promotion manager is 
consulted to determine what special 
promotional programs are required. 
Next, the advertising agency and the 
advertising manager prepare a tenta- 
tive advertising program, and_ this 
tentative program is then sent back to 
the product sales managers who are 
the men whose problems are the roots 
of the advertising program. 

If the product sales managers give 
their approval, a consolidated budget 
is prepared for submission to the gen- 
eral sales manager and his staff. Fol- 
lowing his approval, the budget goes 
to the vice-president in charge of sales 
and the president. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in _ this 
column are not available from SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT. Please order from your book 
store or direct from the publisher. 


Successful Sales Contests, Vartnell Re- 
port No. 570. Published by The Dartnell 
Corp. Price, $7.50. 

These days sales contests must do more 
than just build volume. The new order 


SURE, 


some Chicago stations 


5 


can be heard in South Bend 


but the audience 


LISTENS 


to WSBT! 


There's a whale of a big difference between 


“reaching” a market and covering it! Some 


Chicago stations send a signal 


even comes close in Share of 


Hooper proves it. 


PAUL H. RAYMER 
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into South 
Bend — but the audience listens to WSBT. No 
other station — Chicago, local, or elsewhere — 


Audience. 


COMPANY 


in sales contests is calculated to train 
salesmen in new sales techniques and to 
increase their product knowledge, as well 
as swell the coffers. Dartnell’s new re- 
port, No. 570, is a study summarizing the 
experiences of more than 100 companies 
with contests for their own sales forces. 
Examples are given of contests which 
accomplished a triple-aim: increased vol- 
ume, the indoctrination of the new sales 
techniques, better product knowledge for 
the sales forces. The first section of the 
study discusses such problems of contest 
administration as_ selecting a _ contest 
theme, establishing the basis of competi- 
tion, etc. Second section discusses a series 
of contests which have been designed to 
recruit salesmen and keep old customers 
on the books. 


SB 


SOUTH BEND 


5000 WATTS + 960 KC «+ CBS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


The Management of Marketing Costs. 
By James W. Culliton. Published by Divi- 
sion of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 
versity. Price, $2.50. 

Mr. Culliton is associate professor of 
Business Administration at Harvard. His 
book is a preliminary study of manufac- 
turers’ marketing costs. Part one empha- 
sizes the need for discovering which costs 
in a business are marketing costs. The 
author has compiled a list of order-get- 
ting factors which enter into decisions 
affecting such costs. Part two deals with 
day-to-day operations concerned’ with 
marketing decisions. Standards and re- 
sults, together with activities relating to 
preparations for future marketing activi- 
ties, are also discussed. 


Advertising Agency Financial Manage- 
ment and Accounting. By Ira W. Rubel, 
C.P.A. Published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Co. Price, $5.00. 

This is the first full-length book ever 
published on the financial management 
of the advertising agency, agency ac- 
counting and cost accounting, budgeting. 
The details of a modern accounting sys- 
tem, especially set up by Mr. Rubel (of 
Ira Rubel & Co., Chicago) to fit the ad- 
vertising agency's financial structure and 
needs, is included. The book is in two 
parts: Part one covers the history of the 
advertising agency business. It tells what 
different services agencies perform and 
what agencies are paid for performing 
these services. Part two provides detailed 
accounting methods to be used by agen- 
cies, but which could be utilized by every 
advertiser. The methods described have 
all been tested in scores of agencies. 
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Mass Cutlery Display 
Invites Impulse Purchases 


How often do you set out to buy a 
knife, or some other piece of cutlery? 

Probably not often. There’s a large 
element of impulse buying in most 
cutlery sales. 

With new self-service displays, 
Robeson Cutlery Co., Perry, N. Y., 
is out to bring cutlery from under the 
counter and out of bins into the open, 
where prospects can see, pick, and 
feel knives and other cutting and 
holding tools. 

Robeson finds that the cutlery dis- 
play fixture with the most sales “pull” 
is one that: 


1. Shows cutlery in an upright 
position, with pieces massed together 
and blades easily seen and compared. 


2. Enables salespeople to sell di- 
rectly from the display. People seem 
to want to buy the very knife they 
inspect. 


3. Contains a reserve stock com- 


DISPLAY IDEAS: Robeson’s first step in 
selling the line is to create and make avail- 


able to dealers good displays of all sizes. 
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partment for ready replacement on 
tast-selling items. 

For largest sales, Robeson finds 
that cutlery should be put into two 
basic groups. 

1. For general household use by 
the buyer. 


2. For gift buyers. 


Pre-ticketing is also considered es- 
sential to show price, stock number 
and description. 

The steel blades make the most 
effective display beneath bright over- 


head light. 


CUTLERY 


HIGH READERSHIP 


*so/ READIN’ OVER MY SHOULDER AGAIN! 
HARDTACK AN’ WATER FOR You YARDLEY! 


Ads on the FRONT page, 
British-style? 

Judging by their readership 
score, you would think that’s 
where all advertisements are 
run by the Wisconsin Home- 
town Dailies. 


No matter how far back in the 
paper ads are, hometown read- 
ers find em. Wisconsin Home- 
town Daily ads of 1000 lines or 
over are read by 73 percent of 
the women, according to North- 
western University’s widely 
publicized new reader survey. 


That’s a mark for the city 
editor to shoot at with his ban- 
ner headlines. Hometown read- 
ership is definitely higher. 


3 out of 4 Wisconsin families live outside 
Milwaukee county. You reach nearly 
80% of them thru the better-read . . . 


All 


Business \ 


Is Local 


READERSHIP .. 
The Third Dimension 
of the Milline Rate 


212 Fourth St., Racine, Wisconsin 
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Why Far-off Customers Feel 
A Sense of Kinship with Shure 


When Sales Manager Jack Berman writes his monthly letter, 
he relaxes completely and talks exactly like a human being, 
sometimes sober, sometimes silly. His informality does 
much to put warmth into long-distance business relations. 


Jack Berman, sales manager for 
Shure Brothers, Chicago, has been 
doing it with letters for several years 
now. Shure Brothers manufacture 
microphones and acoustic devices. 
Their first line of merchandising is 
through some 600 distributors who 
have as their target approximately 
25,000 radio service men, 2,500 public 
address and sound men, and about 
1,600 broadcast stations. Beyond that 
are something like 60,000 radio ama- 
teurs who are called hams or hobby- 
ists. The company also has 22 “reps” 
and helpers, a staff of about 50 in all. 

Jack A. Berman, officially vice- 
president in charge of sales, back in 
43 decided that inasmuch as he could 
not personally contact his 600 dis- 
‘ributors as often as he wished, some 
way should be develope! to maintain 
intimate relations with them. He has 
always been a believer in personalized 
selling. He wanted his dealers to 
“feel” that they knew him intimately. 

One way this might be accom- 
plished, he figured, could be through 
a series of letters. He knew that just 
ordinary business letters, talking prod- 
ucts and catalog numbers, etc., might 
very soon become routine, uninterest- 
ing and so, very largely, worthless. 

“If 1 am to make them read my 
letters,’ he argued with himself, “I 
must keep them fresh, | must make a 
percentage of the messages light, I 
must find a way to stir the readers to 
write replies. The main object is to 


es is ore 

They're to be found in the building 
supply industry right now. But, you've 
got to know “pay dirt" when you see it. 
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keep close to them. I shall not talk 
product too much. One of my main 
purposes is to convince them that | 
have them constantly in mind.” 

In one way or another, using cur- 
rent events, the war and peace, the 
weather, his marriage and the birth 
of his first baby, for more than five 
years he has kept up a constant bar- 
rage, timing the letters one month 
apart, and has, he feels, grown very 
close to his distributors. 

Each letter is mailed just before 
the first of the month and with it goes 
a calendar pad on the front of which 
is printed a newsy picture which 
usually shows a Shure “mike” in 
operation. ‘The pad for September, 
1948, pictured George C. Marshall, 
Secretary of State, talking into a 
Shure microphone as he addressed the 
House Foreign Affairs committee on 
the subject of sending military sup- 
plies to Europe. 

The August calendar cover pic- 
tured Jack Dempsey in Las Vegas, 
Nev., as he announced the plan for a 
race track and new $2,500,000 resort 
hotel for that gay center of gambling. 
Lieut. Governor Cliff Jones and 
Joseph M. Smoot are in the picture 
and the “mike,” of course, is by Shure. 
The July calendar featured the story 
of a “megacycle” motorcycle equipped 
with two-way FM radio. 

Some of Jack Berman’s letters are 
very terse, maybe one short line. 
Others may carry a bit of philosophy 
or may stoop to jingling rhyme. He 
aims to have them always catching in 
flavor but with change in thought and 
timing. One, during a nation-wide 
torrid spell, was simply this: 

“,. 80 you think you're hot!” 

Another, on a late spring day went: 

“Nature grooming... 

“Flowers blooming . . 

“Vacations looming... 

“Shure sales zooming .. .!” 

Once, back before things were quite 
settled over there, but almost, in 
November, 1944, he turned out one 
that went this way: 

“.. as Thomas Hood might have 
put it for Hitler: 


“No Africa, no Italy, no Vichy 
France, 

“No Hungary, no Finland, no axis 
member. 

“No U-boats, no luftwaffe, no fiery 
glance, 

“No blitzkreig, no generals, no vic- 
tory, no hope, November.” 

One year later he repeated the let- 
ter with three additional words. ‘They 
were, “add, no Hitler.” 

In various letters he seeks to project 
his own personality and homey doings 
and his job, as that works for in- 
timacy; and, well, don’t we all like 
to hear these things from friends. It 
makes for closeness. Berman was mar- 
ried January 6, 1946—so the Febru- 
ary letter read: 

“The lady’s name has been Mrs. 
Jack Berman for three weeks. She 
thinks I’m the best sales manager in 
the world. Being brand new at this 
business of being a husband, I couldn't 
tell her that Shure Microphones and 
Pickups sell themselves.” 


Replies Encouraged 


A year or so later he used the kid’s 
picture on one of his mailing pieces 
and it was very effective in bringing 
in responses. Now and then, on a 
letter, he leaves a blank space and 
invites the distributors to write in 
some reply. One, in the early spring 
of 1948, carried this suggestion: 

(The space below is dedicated to 
great minds and free thinkers. ) 

Earl Rush, of the V-M Corpora- 


tion, Benton Harbor, Mich., re 
sponded delightfully insulting, as 


follows: 

“P-30’s are too high. 

“P-93’s are too high. 

“P-90’s are too high. 

“Shure’s products are too high. 

“Berman makes too much money. 
Deliveries are terrible. Berman loafs 
too much.” 

Mr. Berman grabbed at that one, 
reproduced it as his letter for the fol- 
lowing month, and sent it to the list 
with this comment: 

“Shucks, it’s April—maybe he’s 
only fooling.” 

One day a distributor mailed him 
a brick, neatly wrapped, as a hint, 
threat, or maybe a suggestion. He 
told about it in a letter, picturing the 
brick, and suggested: 

“All I ask is that you wrap those 
bricks up in purchase orders.” 

One day he went to Webster to 
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SALESMEN 
SUCCESSFULLY 


ROTH 


PRENTICE 
OR ee, 
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PUT THESE TESTED STIMU- 
LATION METHODS TO WORK 
ON YOUR STAFF AND 


1 


E YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


Getting the right men. 


2. Making the most of a train- 


ing program. 

The place of market 
territory analysis. 
How time control stimulates 
sales. 


and 


- How to hold sales meetings 


that click. 


6. Sales promotion plans that 
stimulate salesmen. 

7. Conducting a contest and 
making it pay. 

8. Bulletins and letters. that 
spur men on. 

9. How to use visual education 
properly. 

10. The part sales helps play. 

11. How to organize and hold a 


340 pages, 6x? 


MAIL THIS COUPON— 


. Tested 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


convention. 


. Playlets and skits. 


Building and maintaining a 
salesman’s morale. 
compensation plans 
that keep men pitching. 
Cashing in on advertising, 
inquiries, and leads. 

How to develop visual aids 
and props. 


. The stimulating power of 


good public relations. 


inches—with 
IDEAS ... EXHIBITS... 


Price $5.00 


NAME 
EXAMINE — 
10 DAYS ADDRESS 


SAVE MAILING CHARGES! Send $5 with this coupon, and WE will pay 
postage. Same return privilege and refund guarantee. 


QTIMULATING 
GALESMEN 


QUCCESSFULLY 


BY CHARLES B. ROTH 


Here are PROVEN METHODS you can use to 
“step up” the performance of your salesmen— 
tested ideas, plans, methods and _ suggestions 
THAT WORK in getting salesmen to sell better 
and sell: more. 


It is a well-known fact that only about one man 
in five has sufficient incentive to put him ahead. 
The others need help. They need to be charged 
with incentive. That’s your job—to give them the 
incentive they need to make them better pro- 
ducers. 


To help you build a stronger, harder-hitting 
sales staff—to show you the ways to give every 
man on your force the extra push he needs to 
forge ahead to records—Charles B. Roth 
offers clear-cut, specific guidance in his new book, 
“STIMULATING SALESMEN SUCCESSFULLY.” 


Every every 


sales 


suggestion, 
procedure described in 


recommendation, 
this book is based on 
actual successful experience of sales managers 


every 


who have achieved tremendous gains in sales per- 
formance through the use of soundly-conceived 
sales The fruits of their 


experience are gathered here for you within the 


stimulation methods. 


covers of this practical book, 


READ IT 10 DAYS FREE—It doesn’t cost you 
a penny to find out for yourself how much benefit 
you can get from “Stimulating Salesmen Success- 
fully.” Let us send you a copy to examine for 10 
days without obligation. If you decide to keep it, 
send only $5 (plus a few cents postage) in full 
payment. If not, simply return it within 10 days 
and owe nothing. Mail the coupon below to get 


your copy NOW. 


’ 
aor ny yy te ee se eaeae = 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., Dept. B-SM-1148 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, NY 

Without obligation, please send me, for 10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION, a 
copy of "STIMULATING SALESMEN SUCCESSFULLY," by Charles B. Roth. At 
the end of ten days, | will either remit $5 (plus a few cents postage) in full 
payment, or return the book to you and owe nothing. 
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FOR EASY FINDING 


Index Your Catalogs, 
Sales Manuals 
Price Books, with 


INDEXES 


You'll save time and money that will 
more than pay the small added cost 
for indexing your loose-leaf catalogs, 
sales manuals, price books, time 
sheets, etc. 


As Index Specialists with 40 years of 
experience, we are equipped to index 
your printed sheets according to your 
specifications, and will gladly consult 
with you on any indexing problem. 


TYPES of AICO 


LOOSE-LEAF INDEX 
TABBING 


AICO-TACH 


Title stamped on tab. Visible 
two sides. Permanent. 


AICO-PRINT STYLE 


Sheet tab cut, title printed on 
tab. Visible two sides. Inex- 
pensive. 


AICO-CELL STYLE 


Title printed on sheet. Celluloid 
fused over title, and tab cut. 
Permanent. Inexpensive in quan- 


tities. 
: 4 FUSED INSERTIBLE 
2 STYLE 
Ne Folded piece of celluloid fused 
VAS. to sheet. Title may be easily 
XN placed inside of celluloid fold 
a @ SELF-ATTACHED 
<n INSERTIBLE STYLE 
&Y& ». Loose-leaf bound books—Cellu- 


WK ~ loid to be fused to gummed 
Se ~ cloth, moistened and applied 
<8) to page to be indexed. Allows 
N user to make own indexes, 
. —____) change titles. 


Write today for complete information on AICO 
Index Tabbing, or phone HArrison 7-7414. 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


503 South Jefferson Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 
World's Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and 
Index Tabbing 


€sc5 com * _ aaa 


Because BSN brings news that its read- 
ers convert into sales, it's the best mes- 
senger for your sales-message. 
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TELLING DADDY'S CUSTOMERS: It's Jack Berman's own baby, playing sales- 


man for his father's Shure microphones. 


get a definition to work into a letter. 
Here’s the result: 

“Au’gust (6’gust) n. (After Au- 
gustus Caesar.) The eighth month of 
the year, having 31 days. Abbr. Aug. 
And what’s all this to you? Just look 
at that last line: 31 days. Get it? 31 
days to—you know—31 days to really 
get hot and sell a lot of ... well, 31 
to ah, uh, umm Oh, heck, do 
whatever you want .. .!?!?!” 

Another time he turned to drama: 

Title: “Inventory—What To Do 
About It.” 

By Shure Brothers, Inc. 

Cast: New Simplified (and com- 
plete) Shure Line. 

Act 1: New Models Ordered. 

Act 2: New Models Displayed. 

Act 3: New Models Sold. 

Synopsis: The play deals with the 
great problem confronting jobbers all 
over the country—inventory. During 
the three acts the audience, a/ready 
acutely aware of this problem, learns 
how the author plans to answer the 
problem: that by featuring the Shure 
simplified line, potent sales can be 
achieved simultaneously with a sub- 
stantial inventory reduction. Specific 
survey figures available on request. 


It's part of the '‘all-in-the-family" feeling. 


Comes, at long last, this: 

‘“‘November—Election month for 
Uncle Sam... Decision time for you 
and me, when each man to his own 
self be true... 

‘““November—Armistice Day, re- 
minding us that peace is a wondrous 
jewel bought at costly price... 

‘November — Thanksgiving Day 

. which to intelligent people means 
so much more than just a stuffed 
turkey and a stuffed stomach.” 

“A little fun, a little thinking, a 
business reminder now and then,” says 
Jack Berman, “keeps the personal tie- 
in between seller and customer fresh 
and bright.” 

So fresh does it keep his contacts 
with distributors, he adds, that now 
and then when he hasn’t met a dis- 
tributor personally for a couple of 
years or more, when he shakes hands 
the man will say to him: 

‘‘Now, when I talked with you a 
few weeks ago you said .. .” 

Continued correspondence, personal 
letters, in steady flow, he thinks, can 
wipe out the memory of lapse of time. 
Everything seems new and recent. A 
lapse of three years between personal 
calls can seem like only a few months. 
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A Gander at TV Results 
in Chicago-Milwaukee Area 


Television is fast turning into a potent selling medium in 


major markets in the United States. It's moving both mass 


and class items. Here are some results on specific goods. 


Television is deep in a phase of 
development, expansion and _ excite- 
ment in the Chicago-Milwaukee area. 
Five broadcasting stations are now in 
operation. They are WGN-TV. 
WBKB, WENR-TV and NBC-TV 
in Chicago and WTMJ in Milwau- 
kee. CBS, in Chicago, is seeking a 
franchise. 

Figures are becoming available to 
prove the sales power of television. 
Syldavis, Inc., owned by Sylvia 
Davis, a producer of “package tele- 
vision shows,” has been doing a 
pioneering job in the Chicago area. 
Deals have been planned and regu- 
lated in a manner that made pin-point 
checking of sales results possible. 

Barbee Food Products Co., Kan- 
sas City, Kan., offered a ‘Scrap- 
Trap” for $2.19. This is a foot-pedal 
garbage receiver for the kitchen with 
a Wax-impregnated and waterproofed 
paper bag as an inner liner. By spe- 
cial arrangement it was available 
during the test only at the Fair de- 
partment store. The selling program 
lasted for 13 weeks and, the manu- 
facturer reports, it paid its way in 
sales each week. 


Camera Deal 


Later a Beacon camera was offered. 
The unit of the sale was $15.95 and 
this included flash attachment and 
bulbs. The program carried a four- 
minute commercial. Those watching 
the show were told that WBKB had 
a set-up to take immediate telephone 
orders. The result was an average of 
175 orders per show. 

When that sales push was finished 
another camera deal was offered fea- 
turing Trusite-Minicams, unit of sale 
$5.95. Flash gear and bulbs were in- 
cluded. A carrying case could be had 
tor $1.50 extra. Results here, too, 
were immediate. ‘Telephone orders 
tor 228 were received before the 
show was off the air and 70% 
wanted the carrying case. 

During one program WBKB 
needed some device to occupy the 
watchers during a “time lapse’ due 
to changes being made in the studio. 
A couple of models were shown strut- 
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ting furs. One of the girls wore a 
$7,000 platinum mink coat and the 
other a $6,000 platinum fox. Russ 
Davis, the announcer, casually men- 
tioned that the furs.were supplied by 
a well-known furrier and were for 
sale. This voluntary commercial re- 
quired less than 30 seconds. ‘The pay- 
off was that both furs were sold al- 
most immediately and the buyers said 
that the purchase was due to the video 
program. 

‘Television audiences are extreme- 
ly voluble,” says Mr. Davis. “One 
show brought in 14,000 letters a 
week for the period it was on the 
air.” 

Several organizations are now in 
process of getting their feet wet as 
“Hooperators” of television. Each is 


“Nothing Is 
More Powerful 
Than Habit” 


—- Ovid 


~ Put power behind your Automotive -eS 


trying to get a toehold. It’s all very 
new—the television opinion survey 
business. The Jay & Graham Re- 
search Organization already has its 
first report out. In this study, 14 
questions are asked. Some of them 
are: 

‘What station gives you a clearer 
picture?” 

“What is your favorite television 
program ?” 

“What type of program would you 
like to see?” 

“As a housewife, what time during 
the morning and afternoon do you 
look at your set?” 

‘Approximately how many persons, 
adults and children, view television 
in your home.” 

“Which commercials do you re- 
member longest ? Television? Radio?” 

“What don’t you like about pres- 
ent television programs ?”’ 

“Do you ever leave your set during 
a commercial and return when the 
program itself begins?” 

Replies indicated that on a Mon- 
day of the test week 78.5% of the 
sets using one tested station were in 
use; 81.4% of the responses identi- 
fied the sponsor. Eighty-eight per 
cent of the television homes sampled 
stated that they remember television 
commercials longer than radio. 


WORKHORSE” 


of Automotive Publicationsy / 


U 


Service Industry Sales... make it a habit to advertise in 


 Cditomocive DIGEST 


First in circulation 


First in readership 


First in reader response 


Over 100,000 Paid Circulation---Largest in the Industry 


¥ DIGEST 22 EAST 12th STREET 
Chudonmowve © © ee eee CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEWSPAPERS 


In a manner reminiscent of Presi- 
dent ‘Iruman’s slugging campaign, 
The Evansville Printing Corp., 
Evansville, Ind., printer of The 
Evansville Courier and The Evans- 
ville Press, has produced a_ booklet 
showing the advantages of newspaper 
advertising versus the disadvantages 
of radio advertising. With five radio 
stations already in Evansville, and a 
sixth due to open November 30, the 
printing company has issued its book- 
let in anticipation of keen competition 
among these local stations to secure 
their share of radio advertising in a 
city of 135,000. 

‘The booklet, titled “Who Wants 
Five Pairs of Ears,” is a precursor 
of the no-quarter, competitive ad- 
vertising which will be returning 
just as fast as does the buyers mar- 
ket. It tells the prospective ad- 
vertiser that even though Evansville 
folks had the desire to listen to radio 
broadcasting, they would need five 
pairs of ears and five radio sets, each 
tuned to one of the local stations be- 
fore all the local radio advertising 
could be effective. 

“You know how absurd this would 
be,” says the copy. The eight-page 
booklet states, “Radio advertising 
can’t picture merchandise; it has a 
short advertising period; the periods 
are very perishable; it is more quickly 
forgotten; good time is difficult to 
secure; the cost for time is excessively 


high; radio research is difficult to 
obtain.” It then goes on to point out 


advantages of newspaper advertising: 
“Lowest in cost; has best coverage of 
the market; is accepted in all areas; 
has excellent readership; can deliver 
the message speedily; has very few 
size restrictions; can secure fast re- 


—that you're in business to do business; 
that you're on the lookout for immediate 
sales. 
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gency Nery 


sponse; is available each day; local 
advertising can be on a par with the 
biggest cities and the best advertisers ; 
newspaper research is available and 
reliable.” 
° 

Representatives of the 14 news- 
papers conducting consumer analysis 
surveys, meeting recently in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., have agreed to make 
further efforts to standardize ques- 
tions, charts and tables in the various 
books. ‘To this end a standardization 
committee has been set up to include 
Newell Meyer of The Milwaukee 
Journal, Miles ‘Viernan of The Jn- 
dianapolis Star, Francis Geisenhoft 
of The St. Paul Dispatch, Pioneer 
Press, and Wes Summers of The 
Omaha World-Herald. 

By December some of the first re- 


WARD D. INGRIM is appointed 
director of advertising, Mutual 


Don Lee Broadcasting System. 


sults of the entire group’s efforts 
toward uniformity will be available 
when the “‘13-Market Comparison of 
Consumer Preferences” comes off the 
press. It will include comparable 
data on more than 125 subjects in a 
wide variety of fields including foods, 
soaps, cosmetics, beverages, automo- 
tive, appliances, foundation garments 
and others. 
. 

The Annual Forum Section of the 
New York Herald Tribune was pub- 
lished in 76 pages this year. It re- 
ported the newspaper’s four sessions 
held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, which dealt with 
the theme “Our Imperiled Re- 
sources.” 

A total of 121,338 lines of public 
relations, public service, and institu- 
tional advertising was printed in the 
section. A breakdown of Forum ad- 


MAL HANSEN, WOW, Omaha, 
Neb., Farm Service director, con- 
ducting Farmers’ Trip to Europe. 


vertising reveals that 27,343 lines 
were local, 61,611 were national, 20,- 
675 were automotive and financial 
and classified display advertising 
totaled 11,709 lines. 

Some 90,000 extra copies of the 
Sunday issue of the Herald Tribune, 
which carried this section, were 
printed and distributed to all parts 
of the world, reaching leading politi- 
cal, educational, community and _ re- 


ligious leaders throughout most 
countries. Contents of the section 
will be published in book form 


shortly after the first of the year. 
. 


The Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 
Texas, has begun publication of the 
“Star-Telegram Ranch and Farm 
News,” a tabloid-size, multicolor sec- 
tion which will be a regular feature 
of the newspaper on the first Sun- 
day of each month. ‘The section is 
designed to give complete news, fea- 
ture and photo coverage to the ranch- 
ing and farming industry of ‘Texas 
and the Southwest, a field not now 
covered by any regional publication 
of this type. 

* 

The Evening Bulletin and The 
Sunday Bulletin have a new office 
address in New York City: 285 
Madison Avenue. 


RADIO 


Contracts have this month been 
executed under which National NRI 
Service (A. C. Nielsen Co.) will be 
furnished to Lever Brothers Co., 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., and Pepso- 
dent Co. Service on a continuing 
basis will be supplied and as a mini- 
mum covers the two years of 1949 
and 1950. 

Foote, Cone & Belding has signed 
a three-year contract for the new 
National NRI Service. This agency 
and all its present clients using net- 
work radio have been subscribers to 
coast-to-coast NRI, which the new 
service supplants. The agency has 
bought the complete new service 
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Give your advertising MORE POWER in the Rich 
Industrial North and East. In \4 states in this 
area — representing one-half of the total U.S. 
retail sales — FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP delivers 
12% average family coverage. 
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Chicago Sunday Tribune 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer 


Rotogravure « Colorgravure 


Picture Sections « Magazine Sections 


Chicago 11, 111., Tribune Tower, SUPerior 0044 
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PROGRESS of presidential race watched at CBS headquarters, New York City, 
(left to right) B. B. Geyer, president, Geyer, Newell & Ganger, Inc.; James 
Watson, eastern regional manager, Nash Motors, which sponsored CBS radio 
and television coverage of the election; Frank Stanton, president of CBS. 


which includes Extra-Week Ratings, 
Television Service (to start in the 
New York City area), Non-Network 
Service, and Station Area Reports. 

. 

A new ABC afhliate, WJPS, 
Evansville, Ind., has begun AM oper- 
ations to serve 1,250,000 listeners in 
Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois with 
5,000 watts daytime power, and 1,- 
000 watts at night. President of the 
owning corporation is Robert Davis. 
Robert J. McIntosh is general man- 
ager of the new station. 

° 

In a recent program policy an- 
nouncement Columbia Broadcasting 
System has revealed a plan whereby 
it will be possible for its outstanding 
programs and stars to be heard over 
CBS the full 52 weeks of the year. 
Heretofore it has been the custom for 
many of these programs to take a 
hiatus during the summer months. 


Not tomorrow, but now. Let 
BSN help you do it! 
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‘The new policy encompasses the 
re-use, during the summer months, 
of specific programs which have 
proved to be of unusual merit. These 
will be broadcast on a recorded basis. 

Heretofore it has not been possible, 
under CBS policy, to repeat by re- 
cordings broadcasts which had been 
previously heard on the network. 

The new plan enables CBS adver- 
tisers, through re-use of their best 
broadcasts of the year, to enjoy full 
impact of their strongest program- 
ming, and to do it at lower costs 
without creative or production prob- 
lems. ‘The plan is intended to make 
possible continuity of popular pro- 
gramming and to do away with the 
task of rebuilding the audience for 
the program each fall. 


MAGAZINES 


Going Places, published by Sydney 
H. Pelter, will make its initial ap- 
pearance on the newsstands in De- 
cember. Originally scheduled for 
publication early this vear and then 
postponed because of unfavorable 
conditions, the magazine is designed 
to give information and guidance to 
many types of amusement seekers, 
from movie and sports fans to win- 
dow shoppers and sightseers. It will 
introduce new techniques for listing 
places to go to and things to do, in 
addition to feature stores and up-to- 
the-minute service departments. Edi- 
torial and advertising offices of the 
new publication are located at 420 
Lexington Ave, New York City. 


With its February, 1949, issue 
the present edition of The Reader's 
Digest for France will be divided in- 
to three geographical sections, en- 
abling advertisers to select the mar- 
kets in which they are most actively 
interested. 

The three new editions break down 
geographically into Paris and greater 
Paris, 150,000 circulation; European 
France without Paris, 400,000 circu- 
lation; an inter-continental edition 
reaching the Mediterranean Basin 
and French colonies in North Africa, 
50,000 circulation. New rates have 
been established for the individual 
editions with a combination rate for 
all three available (25% discount on 
single edition rates). 

The guaranteed net paid circula- 
tion of all three editions for 1949 
remains a conservative 600,000, al- 
though current delivery is well over 
800,000. 

. 

Due to increased production costs, 
the price of Collier’s has been in- 
creased to 15c with the November 20 
issue . . . Parade begins distribution 
through The Salt Lake Tribune, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, on Sunday, 


J. SOULARD JOHNSON is 
named Western Division manager 


of Radio Sales-Television CBS. 


November 21. ‘he newspaper's 122.- 
286 ABC circulation will put Pa- 
rade’s current delivery over the 5,- 
000,000 mark . . . Look’s November 
23 issue is the largest in the maga- 
zine’s history. This is the third 
issue in two months to break previous 
Look records for size. Also, in the 
first nine months of 1948 Look re- 
ports an advertising revenue gain of 
$2,204,660 over 1947, according to 
Publishers Information Bureau, Inc. 
..« The November issue of /7ouse 
Beautiful contains 362 pages, exclu- 
sive of covers, which Richard A. 
Hoefer, publisher, announces, makes 
this issue not only the largest /7ouse 
Beautiful ever published but also the 
largest issue of any home magazine 
ever published . . . Esquire reports its 
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‘more than two billion dollars annually 


Is the Only Publication Covering 
All Types of Fountain Outlets 


@ The soda fountain caters to a market that is recreated every day. People must eat 
and drink—and America "goes for" fountain foods served over clean modern equip- 
ment, properly operated. 


America today spends more than $2,000,000,000 a year at the soda fountain—181%, 
more than it did in 1929. The fountain is one of America's fastest growing enterprises. 
It's a profitable business too. The fountain operators who ring up these sales on their 
cash registers make an average gross profit of nearly 50%, and they do it on an inven- 
tory investment of about 2°/, of the annual sales. 


FOUNTAIN SERVICE 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


MID-WESTERN OFFICE 
333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago |, Ill. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 
RAILTON, UDALL & COMPANY 
Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco 5, Cal., Taft Bldg., Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
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SHOWING THE CLIENT "How it'll look on the boards." Brisacher, Wheeler & 
Staff, San Francisco, project advertisements to exact poster size, saving confer- 
ence time and catching faults before finished art and lithography are done. 


August circulation was 681,500; Sep- 
tember 712,000; October, 736,000. 
Each was the largest for any corre- 
sponding month in the magazine’s his- 
tory. November is estimated at 750,- 
000 and December, over 800,000. 
... L’rue reports advertising revenue 
for the January 1949 issue 38.5% 
higher than the same issue in 1948. 
‘Total advertising revenue for 1948 
is up $106,361.68 over 1947. Net 
paid average first six months of 1948 
is 1,202,940, highest in True’s his- 
tory. . . Effective with January 
1949, Your New Baby, published by 
Parents’ Institute, Inc., 
quarterly circulation 
300,000, an increase of 125,000 in 
its circulation base. Rates will be 
held at present levels. 
. 


announces 
guarantee of 


Shepard Spink, advertising direc- 
tor of Life for the past five years, 
has resigned. During the period of his 
tenure the magazine’s advertising 
billing rose from $37,736,309 to over 
an estimated $80,000,000 this year. 
Clay Buckhout, Life’s advertising 
manager, and Charles Muldaur, as- 
sociate advertising manager, will con- 
tinue in those capacities. . . . Spencer 
W. Earnshaw is appointed mid- 
western advertising manager of 
Charm. He replaces Robert S. Gar- 
danier who has been named assistant 
to the advertising director of all 
Street & Smith Publications. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINES 


Apparel Arts’ Second Annual 
Brand Name Directory, to be pub- 
lished in the January, 1949, issue of 
the magazine, shows a 16.6% in- 
crease in the number of men’s ap- 
parel brand lines over last year. The 
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First Annual Brand Names Direc- 
tory, published in January 1948, 
listed 3,384 American brands. ‘The 


1949 edition will list 3,947, plus 274 
British brands. ‘This is the first time 
British brands have ever been listed 
in a national publication in the United 
States. 

According to Carl H. T. Sloss, 
co-publisher of Apparel Arts, “This 
increase is the best indication possible 
of the startling ‘strides made by the 
men’s apparel industry in the direc- 
tion of promoting nationally adver- 
tised brands.” 

. 

Glen Sutton, president of Sutton 
Publishing Co., Inc., and publisher 
of Electrical Equipment and Metal 
Working Equipment, New York 
City, announces a new product publi- 
cation, Contractors Electric Equip- 
ment, for the electrical contracting 
field. It will be published monthly 
beginning March 1949, with 20,000 
circulation guaranteed. 

. 


The Shore Publishing Co., San 
Francisco, will bring out its first issue 
of Western TIlome Economics in 
January 1949. It will be a monthly 
business magazine covering the entire 
field of home economics. Its circu- 
lation (controlled) will be approxi- 
mately 6,000, consisting solely of 
home economists in the 11 western 
states. Advertising black and white 
page rate is $300. 

° 

l’ariety Merchandiser is the new 
name for the business publication for- 
merly known as Syndicate Store Mer- 
chandiser, effective with the Novem- 
ber issue. Effective also this 
month, the basic subscription price 


of Daily News Record, Fairchild 
Publications, Inc., has been raised 
from $18 to $20 a year. Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions are raised 
proportionately. Once-a-week — sub- 
scriptions remain unchanged. 


OUTDOOR 


The Poster Annual—1947 is not 
only one of the principal promotional 
pieces published by Outdoor Adver- 
tising, Inc., during the year, but in 
addition to going to advertisers and 
agencies, it goes to schools, colleges, 
libraries, advertising clubs, 
tions, etc. 

It contains reproductions of the 
best posters which are selected at 
the National Competition and Ex- 
hibit of Outdoor Advertising Art, 
held in Chicago each year under the 
auspices of the Art Directors Club of 
Chicago. 

The competition and exhibit brings 
together sketches from all parts of the 


ass¢ Cla- 


country. Last year some 828 designs 


were displayed in the show. Among 
them, all the major classifications of 
business using the outdoor medium 
were represented, and also the work 
of many leading poster artists. It is 
financed largely through donations by 
companies that have a mutual inter- 
est in the improvement of outdoor 
advertising art—advertising agencies, 
the Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Inc., outdoor advertising 
plant owners, artists, the National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau, lithog- 
raphers, and Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc. 

From the great number of designs 
on display, a jury of experts repre- 
senting various phases of advertising 
select the winners: three grand 
awards, three awards in each of II 
major classifications (automotive, 
auto accessories, confections, beer and 
wine, gas and oil, food, local, painted 
display, soft drinks, miscellaneous, 
and special posters), and the 100 
best posters. 


SHERMAN K. ELLIS has been 
elected to the position of vice- 
president and a director of the 
McArthur Advertising Corp. 
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"BELIEVE ITOR NOT 
HOPE HAS AN 
INTELLIGENT (DEA! 


says CROSBY 


CROSBY: 


Folks, this is fantastic, but old Hope has a great 
idea. He thinks everybody ought to give U. S. 
Savings Bonds for Christmas presents! 


HOPE : 


Thanks for the kind words, son. But no kidding, 
ladies and gentlemen, those Bonds are sensational. 
They’re appropriate for anyone on your list. On 
Christmas morning, nothing looks better in a 
stocking—except maybe Dorothy Lamour. 


CROSBY: 


Old Ski Nose is correct. And don’t forget how easy 
it is to buy bonds—you can get ’em at any bank 
or post office. 


HOPE : 


How about it, Mr. and Mrs. America? This 
Christmas let’s all give U. S. Savings Bonds! 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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NEW JERSEY'S FOURTH LARGEST MARKET 


NO COMPETITION 


Bayonne 
CANNOT BE SOLD 
FROM THE OUTSIDE 


THE BAYONNE TIMES has no competition. That 
is why, in this wealthy city, 99.2% of ALL RETAIL 
ADVERTISERS in Bayonne advertise EXCLUSIVELY 
in THE BAYONNE TIMES... Local advertisers 
who have to get results...do...in THE 
BAYONNE TIMES Alone. 


Send for the TIMES Market Data Book 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 
295 Madison Ave., New York 228 N. LaSalle St. Chicage 


WALLACE'S 
FARMER 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. 


150 WEST 22nd St., NEW YORK 11 


POINT OF SALE 


ADVERTISING 


Colorful - Self Adhesive - Cellophane, processed 
in Rolls. Easy to buy - Easy to apply - used for 
Packaging- Point of Sale advertising- Parts mark- 
ing and Aircraft Wire terminal identification. 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. - YORK, PA. 


EXECUTIVE'S HOME 
IMMEDIATE OCCUPANCY 
UPPER MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Immaculately maintained, 14 rooms, 
414 baths. 1 acre; quiet, exclusive 
residential section opposite beautiful 
Upper Montclair park. Secluded 
outdoor living, 3-car garage, gas 
heat, electric kitchen, ample closets, 
large studio fireplace, formal gar- 
den, darkroom. Convenient shop- 
ping, RR, fine schools. Asking 
$50,000. Mrs. G. G. Clark, 326 N. 
. Ave., Upper Montclair, 


Pap 
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—Ideas... 


you may have missed 


For the convenience of readers here is a brief check list of worthwhile 
booklets and catalogs described in recent issues, free to you while the 
supply lasts. They will be mailed by the organizations which have pre- 
pared them . . . to get yours, write Advertisers’ Service Bureau, SALES 
MANAGEMENT, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Title and 
company connection must be given. Please order by number on company 
letterhead. 


1146. The Olsen Publishing Company has prepared a valuable 
and factual data folder for supply salesmen who sell to any or 
all factors of the dairy industry. Their analysis of what adver- 
tising does for the salesman is particularly worthwhile. 


1147. If you don’t know all there is to know about sound 
movies and their application to sales problems, be sure to get 
“The Amazing Story of 16mm Sound Motion Pictures.” 


1148. Ft. Wayne for months—and years—has been one of 
the Nation’s sales “high-spots.” The News-Sentinel offers a 
valuable 1948 market map of this great marketing center. 


1149. Lipsticks on handkerchiefs are dangerous in the house- 
hold, but Topflight Tape Company offers for your lighter 
moments realistic lipstick impressions which the better half will 
accept without question. As you know, the real business of 
Topflight is the making of point-of-sale shelf strips and other 
display aids. 


1150. “The Gilbert Youth Research nation-wide study (10,000 
personal interviews with checkups on 2,500 parents) is the 
largest survey ever made of the youth market. It was sponsored 
by the Archie Comic Group. 


1151. The detailed story of a city which has been for 44 con- 
secutive months a SM “high-spot” city is told, together with 
data about 19 other markets, in the Beaumont Enterprise and 
Journal's “20 Markets in Texas and Louisiana.” 


1152. If you use direct mail—and who doesn’t—you will get 
both sound advice and some good chuckles from the 64-page 


brochure called ““Men at Work” published by James Gray, Inc. 


1153. Subscribers who read the article in the Nov. 1 SM 
called “Eight Vital Factors in Point-of-Sale Promotion” know 
that the package is the salesman at the point of sale. Du Pont’s 
cellophane division has prepared a helpful survey called ‘“De- 
sign for Selling.” 


1154. No matter what you sell you use a container, and this 
can be good advertising for you, so-so, or definitely negative. 
The Robert Gair Container Handbook will give vou some 
good ideas on making the most out of your containers. 

1155. As we get back into “normal selling,” incentives be- 
come increasingly important. You will get some good ideas from 
“Portfolio for Sales Executives,” published by Cappel, Mac- 
Donald Company. 


1156. If you have something which will help others turn out 
a better package, you should get the “Packaging Market and 
How to Reach It” of Modern Packaging. 
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WE BELLIER WHAT WE ADVERTISE" 


U.S.A.'s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


WE By our ORIGINAL TO A "'T" 


> BOX 2567 


x Sales agents 
* Salesmen 


* Sales promotion 
men are required by 


manufacturer of nationally- 


advertised specialty prod- 
uct distributed through a 
nationwide sales organiza- 


tion. These openings offer 


opportunities for worth- 
while connections with a 
well established, expand- 
ing business. Please state 
qualifications fully. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


15 MILLION 
NEGROES 


MUST EAT AND DRINK 


And they have 10 billion dollars to 
spend! If you have food, drinks, cos- 
metics, liquor or any other products 
to sell, the best way to reach the Ne- 
gro is through the Negro papers and 
magazines he reads with interest and 
confidence. Advertising in these pa- 
pers pays big dividends, for the Amer- 
ican Negro is the most loyal customer 
in the world. For full information of 
this great market, write today to 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc., 545 
Fifth Ave., N. Y., serving America’s 
leading advertisers for over a decade. 


NOTE: We now have facts compiled by the 
. "Research Co. of America on brand 
preferences of Negroes from coast to coast, 
the only study of its kind ever made. Write now 
for this free information, 


AVAILABLE 


SALES EXECUTIVE 
I'm Making The Break! 


| have resigned, as of December {, from a 
swell job as assistant to the General Sales 
Manager of a divis.on of a large corporation to 
get away from New York. Ivy League college 
graduate, vet., married, christian, 36 years 
old. A proven leader; energetic, loyal and 
capable. No higher recommendations, including 
present employer’s, available. Desire adminis- 
trative or industrial sales management position 
with company in less trying environs. BE- 
LIEVE ME—this is not just another fellow 
looking for a job. 
unusual qualifications. 
der $10,000. 


WRITE BOX 2568, SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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First meeting will prove 
Present salary just un- 
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OMMENT 


WHAT MR. TRUMAN STANDS FOR 


The Department of Sanitation trucks are presently 
carting away hundreds of pages of carefully written words 
which told SALES MIANAGEMENT editors just what to ex- 
pect when Mr. Dewey would take over. 


‘They weren't our words, but we aren't bragging. We, 
too, knew that Dewey was “in,” and probably would 
have written much the same words when we got around 
to the task. We refer to the many expensive “‘services” 
to which we subscribe. ‘They were right on the ball, and 
supplied in advance of the election well reasoned analyses 
of what the Republicans were going to do. 


Those pages will be ground up and reprocessed so that 
at some future time other equally wrong prognosticators 
may get themselves out on the end of a limb. 


It has been a sobering election aftermath. You say to 
yourself, “You have spent many years in marketing work. 
You think you know what people want, what they will 
buy, why they will buy it.” And you end by admitting 
you knew less about the outcome of the election than 
your bootblack or taxi driver. 


So who are you to make any predictions about what 
Mr. ‘Truman and a Democratic Congress will do? 


At least you can do this: You can ask what these newly- 
elected people have been in the past, and you tell yourself 
that human nature doesn’t change overnight. 


You know that Mr. Truman never has been leftist, 
that in the past he has been only mildly liberal. Much 
the same can be said of every new Senator or Congress- 
man. You know that the one really leftist party polled 
only 2% of the popular vote. So the country didn’t give 
Mr. ‘Truman any mandate to operate in a manner 
radically different from his recommendations and actions 
of the past three years. And give Mr. Truman credit 
which he deserves—of having his senses attuned closely 
to the wishes of the people. ‘That’s why he won. 


Certainly “Truman in his past has been less “leftish” 
than F.D.R., less daring in making economic and social 
experiments. And even the most rabid F.D.R. haters 
must admit that the country didn’t come apart in the 
seams despite the changes he instituted. You are better 
off economically (O.K.—maybe you are an exception) 
and you haven't suffered any loss of the fundamental 
freedoms we love so dearly. 


Under Truman will come more Federal aid for housing 
and education, greater emphasis on reclamation and con- 
servation, a broadening of the base for social security, a 
civil rights program, perhaps other social benefit measures. 
Price control and changes in taxation do not seem to be 
on the immediate calendar according to men close to the 
White House; they may not be instituted unless we get 
into war. What will happen to the Taft-Hartley law is 
anybody's guess. Ours is that it will be modified but that 
there will be no wholesale slaughtering of it. 


Private enterprise, we believe, will be encouraged 
rather than discouraged—if for no other reason than the 


men running our national affairs know that more sales 
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and more profits are required to produce more taxes to do 
more things for more people. 


We will squirm and say ‘‘ouch” when some things are 
done, of which we don’t approve, and we will snow that 
we (Republicans particularly) could have run things 
better, but we are likely to have some good years ahead. 


Most of the factors which caused so many people to 
predict prosperity under Dewey will continue to be pres- 
ent—particularly high wages, employment, and profits. 


DON'T TAKE "NO" FOR AN ANSWER 


In the light of his election performance, Harry S. 
Truman has been tagged as “the Nation’s Number One 
Salesman” by the Bureau of Salesmen’s National Associa- 
tions and will be given an honorary life membership. 


No matter whether one agrees with the President 
politically, we all must admit that he performed a miracle 
of personal selling. As the Bureau quoted above phrased 
it: “Starting from scratch in a buyers’ market, against 
the advice of the experts and in the face of extreme 
apathy and strong sales resistance, President ‘Truman 
traveled thousands of miles and broke the record for per- 
sonal calls. As a result, he overcame competition and got 
the order, and now has a firm commitment to deliver 
global peace and prosperity—the biggest selling job in the 
history of the world.” 


He rewrote the primer of salesmanship. 


What he did—and how he did it—should be dinged 
into the minds of prospective—and experienced—salesmen 
for years to come. 


They were obvious moves and techniques—but so often 
we forget the obvious. 


1. He believed in his product. 

2. He knew all the good points about his product. 

3. He had the answers about the flaws in the com- 
petitor’s product. 

4. He used the “you” angle consistently. 

5. He didn’t talk down to his audiences. 

6. He repeated major points over and over again to 
make sure they were understood and remembered. 

7. He varied his talks to suit the particular audience— 
always a good selling technique. Down in the horse coun- 
try of Kentucky, for example, he compared himself with 
Citation and said he, too, would be first under the wire. 

8. He talked to every possible prospect; he used up 
lots of shoe leather. 

9. He knew that the sale wasn’t consummated until 
the order was signed, and so he dared to ignore the 
pollsters and the commentators and the political wise- 
acres who said, “Better go on home, Harry. You're too 
late. Mr. Dewey has been promised the contract.” 

10. He wouldn’t take “No” for an answer. 


You'll find that Mr. Truman used practically all the 
techniques of good selling which we want so. much to get 
over to our salesmen, but of them all, isn’t “don’t take 
‘no’ for an answer” perhaps the most compelling one ? 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Chitematic 


SALES 


CONTROL 


Cards like this—representing each item on an ® Territory by Product... quantity, sales amount, 
invoice—can give you the fastest, most accurate sales cost. 
billing you've ever had. And the same cards, run @ Trade Class by Product... quantity, sales 


through the Remington Rand Tabulator, will give 
vou the facts and figures vou need for sales-wise, 
day-to-day decisions and plans. 


amount, sales cost. 


® Salesman’s Commission... rate, sales amount, 
commission amount. 
Here are some of the reports youll get . . . reports 


| ae But that’s not all. The same cards are a reservoir 
that will assure automatic sales control: ace ne , 
of information that can be tapped at will for still 
© Product Analysis. .. quantity, sales amount, other timely and revealing facts . . . such as hard- 
sales cost. to-get comparison and progress reports by prod- 
® Salesman by Product. . . quantity. sales amount, uct, salesman, territory and cost. 


sales cost. Yes, Remington Rand punched-card methods 


© Customer by Product. . . quantity, sales amount, enable you to prepare all these records quickly, 
sales cost. accurately, automatically. They re used profitably 
by an ever-increasing number of top management 


es men... evervwhere. 


They can work profitably for you. To find out how, 
just call our nearest branch office or write Tabulat- 
ing Machines Division, Remington Rand Inc., 315 


Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


FREEMAN SHOE CORPORATION REPORTS 


“Remington Rand punched cards have given our 
executives an accurate and useful sales accounting 
control that we could have obtained in no other 
way. And they have provided an excellent basis 


for directing production as well.” 


-< : 

aa o @ 
Write for Certified Gould Report — 
No. 4608 for the complete story. = 


FOR 40 YEARS—PUNCHED-CARD PACEMAKER 


To sell women, you can’t beat the Chicago 


Tribune—in which women’s clothing advertisers 


invest more of their promotion budgets than 


in all other Chicago papers combined ! 


te nreock CRicape women do a4 retailers do... ure the Chicago Tribe, 


